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TUE CITY NOT MADE WITH HANDS. 
BY SARAH 8. LEWIS. 


H, city bright, not made with hands! 
O Upon Mount Zion’s top it stands ; 
Tall jasper walls engirt it round, 

And in it untold joys are found. 


Life’s crystal river floweth there, 

"ian Rhine or Arno all more fair; 

There, Christian, grows Life’s wondrous tree, 
Which yet shall wave o’er you and me. 


The gates are pearl, and shine more bright 
Than yonder sun in noonday might; 

The streets are gold, where walk the feet 
Of waiting ones we there shall mect. 


There perfect joy awaits the saint, 

Who here below with grief is faint; 
There, never enters tear nor sigh, 

No hearts mourn there, no loved ones die. 


Oh, happy spot! Oh, blest retreat! 
Who severed hearts again shall mect ; 
Oh, ziorious land! Oh, blissful shore! 


Where friends shall meet to part’ no more. 


Oh, Salem! I’ve a loved one there, 
Whom earth called fairest of the fair; 
She loved me with a love so strong 
‘shat we cannot be parted long. 


Oh, Salem! on thy golden shore 

I yet shall clasp my loved once more, 
And wander with her, hand in hand, 
To drink the joys of that blest land. 


She in the grave a while shall lie, 
With silent lip, unclosing eye, 

While I her sacred bed shall tend, 
And daily mourn my only friend. 


Oh, cruel death, which rends apart 
The loving heart from loving heart! 
Oh, Jesus’ power, which can restore, 
And sundered hearts unite once more! 


EASTFORD, CONN., June 7. 





THE MORMON PROBLEM. 
BY REV. W. R. G. MELLEN. 


HE reader who is impatient for the practical 

solution of the Mormon problem, and disposed to 
censure the Government for its dilatoriness in dealing 
with it, will do well to pass this article. He will find 
here prescribed no infallible method of treating it. 
Any reader, however, who really wishes to know the 
hindrances to its solution, and will candidly read what 
follows, may possibly find some things herein helpful 
to that end, not wholly familiar to him before. 

Brigham Young being authority, there are in Utah 
about a hundred and fifty thousand persons—consider- 
ably more than enough to entitle the Territory to ad- 
mission into jthe Union as a State; and considerably 
more than in either of four different States. Probably 
four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, of these are Mormons, 
or under Mormon influence. Yet, to the great disgust 
of the Mormon leaders, who affect to see therein only 
a continuance of the persecution to which they have 
long been subject, Utah is persistently excluded from 
the national sisterhood. This exclusion is due, insome 
measure, to the fact that, Mormon principles and pre- 
tensions granted, its admission would be that of an 
imperium in imperio—the admission of a State that, 
in certain very important respects, claimed an au- 
thority superior to that of the National Government. 
It would be the admission of an alleged theocracy into 
a democracy, which would be a natural prelude to 
endless confusion and conflict. More especially, 
doubtless, its exclusion is owing to the existence there 
of polygamy—avowed, general, alleged to be divinely 
enjoined—which a high civilization refuses to sanction, 
which the Christian consciousness declares to be a 
stupendous sin, and which American patriotism pro- 
nounces & flagrant shame. 

Into the origin and history of Mormonism it is not 
proposed now to enter. Any one wishing information 
on the former point, or on its earlier fortunes, is re- 
ferred to Mr. Pomeroy Tucker’s very candid and au- 
thoritative work; while of the salient points in its 
later history no reader of the newspaper can be igno- 
rant. Enough that it is, a stubborn and stupendous 
fact, often compelling recognition in quite other than 
agreeable ways, and sometimes threatening very pain- 
ful results, That it is at present undergoing essential 





modification, or losing influence, and likely, if let 
alone, soon to decline and disappear, I wish, after some 
observation and study, I could think. But so far as 
an unenlightened Gentile can see either in Utah or 
elsewhere, such is evidently not the case. The Mor- 
mons themselves claim that not only have they no rea- 
sons for discouragement, but that their prospects never 
were so promising as now. Listening to the pompous 
utterances of Brigham Young—whose manner, sadly 
wanting in frankness, and characterized by boundless 
pretension, is any thing but prepossessing—one is as- 
sured that Mormonism is on its swift way to universal 
dominion. To the same purport testify some other of 
its conspicuous disciples, though with a half-twinkle 
of the eye which relieves one from placing any great 
confidence in the sincerity of their professions. The 
arrival in the Territory every season of aconsiderable 
number of converts, saying nothing of the supposed 
still greater numbers that could not immigrate, goes 
far to strengthen the faith of the unintelligent in their 
ultimate destiny, and to maintain unimpaired the 
prestige of the leaders. Judged by the number of its 
nominal adherents, the success of Mormonism thus far 
has probably surpassed the early triumphs of Chris- 
tianity. Of course many fall away after a brief ex- 
perience of their new religion in their new home. 
The greed, and sensualism, and despotism of those in 
authority soon serve to open the eyes and alienate the 
hearts of not a few of the brighter and better con- 
verts. Hardly anything is more common in Salt Lake 
City than to meet with persons who went thither in 
full assurance of faith, but who tell you they have 
seen enough to satisfy them of Mormonism, and of 
Brigham Young in particular. Losses of this kind, 
however, are more than supplied by the constant 
stream of immigrants—almost wholly from Europe— 
seeking, in this distant region, the promised land of 
plenty, and the certainty of their everlasting redemp- 
tion. Up to the present, also, the opening of the trans- 
continental railway, and the development of very 
valuable mines which many supposed would, by the 
introduction of so large and different a population, 
practically solve the Mormon problem, have not ap- 
parently weakened, but strengthened the hierarchy. 
They have certainly added immensely to its wealth, 
and to that kind of influence which money always 
commands. Evidences of their increasing opulence 
abound. As one quite important consequence of it, 
they are pushing forward with greater energy than 
ever the work on their temple, which, if ever com- 
pleted according to the original design, will be one of 
the most imposing structures on the continent. 

Nor does the institution of polygamy, enjoined by 
Divine Revelation,” and fostered by all available in- 
fluences, seem likely to be immediately or willingly 
abandoned. True, the higher intelligence of the Mor- 
mon leaders, and the better public opinion of Salt 
Lake City, where now are several thousand Gentiles, 
mitigate or obscure its most repulsive features there; 
so that one might live in the city for some time and see 
comparatively little to disturb his sensibilities. Not 
that at this central point a plurality of wives is not 
very common among the faithful. To see its most 
hideous aspects, however, one must visit the outlying 
settlements, where, often in a hut of but a single room, 
a man and two or three wives herd together almost as 
careless of the decencies of life as animals. Is it asked, 
““How can this be, since in nearly all new countries 
the great majority of the inhabitants are men?” The 
reply of persons on the spot is, “‘ The large proportion of 
the more recent immigrants are women.” Is it asked, 
again, “How can these poor borderers—farmers, and 
herdsmen and miners—assume the maintenance of so 
many wives and children?’ The answer of one who 
has had an inside view of Mormonism for some years, 
is, ‘‘ They think just about as much of that as the dumb 
beasts do of supporting their progeny.’”’ Yet, when 
in conversation with Brigham Young, I alluded to this 
peculiarity of Mormonism, with a very expressive 
shake of the head and wave of the hand, he exclaimed, 
“Oh! that is of no consequence, of no consequence at 
all, so far as the general question of our religion is con- 
cerned.”’ 

“Ah!” was my reply. ‘I am very glad to hear 
that; since I had supposed in was quite vital to it. 
But do I understand you to mean that a man can be a 
Mormon and deny the doctrine of polygamy ?” 

“Some Mormons do not accept it,”’ said he. 

‘*Yes,” I rejoined, ‘“‘ but how are they regarded? as 


sound in faith, and in full sympathy with your pur- 





poses and spirit?’ To this question the answer was: : 

“One may be a Mormon and not acceptit, though he 
cannot be a saint.” 

“Very well,” said I; “but one point more, Mr. 
Young, if you please. A man may say that, without 
questioning the abstract rightfulness of polygamy, or 
the propriety of its practice by those who wish, he pre- 
fers his first love, and peremptorily declines to have 
more than one wife. Is he regarded as faithful and 
true?” The reply was as before— 

**He may be a Mormon, but not a saint.” 

“Without, then, impertinently drawing conclusions 
for you, Mr. Young,’’ I added, “‘ it does seem to me that 
both the belief and practice of polygamy are very 
essential to Mormon faith and saintliness.”’ ‘ 

How the institution, notwithstanding its divine ap- 
pointment, is regarded by some on whom it presses 
most heavily, is atttested by the following convere 
sation. Entering a little shop to make a trifling 
purchase, I found a woman of possibly fifty years, 
whose accent betrayed her foreign origin. While she 
was serving me, I remarked: “ You are not of Ameri- 
can birth?”” “No,” said she, “I am an English woe 
man, and have been in this country about twelve 
years.” ‘‘And you like your new home?” I ques 
tioned. ‘‘ Very much,” was the reply; “‘ having greatly 
improved my condition by coming.” “ All that, and 
why on many accounts you should like America, I can 
well understand,” I observed, “ but there is one thing 
here which I cannot understand how women can like 
or can endure.” With asmile, she said: ** You mean 
polygamy,I presume?” “ Yes,” Irejoined; “ but per- 
haps you have never personally suffered from it, your 
husband never having but one wife?’”’ Her response 
was, ““My husband is not now living; but he had 
three other wives beside myself.” ‘ Now, tell me hon- 
estly,” I exclaimed, “ how you liked being restricted to 
one undivided fourth of a husband?” Without the 
least hesitation, she answered: ‘Of course every wo- 
man would prefer to have a husband exclusively to 
herself; but as polygamy has been enjoined directly 
by God, why, we submit as well as wecan.’’ And then, 
a few seconds after, without any prompting, and as 
though half soliloquizing, she exclaimed: “ But no one 
will ever catch me to marry another man who has 
more than one wife, revelation or no revelation.” 

Being largely in the majority, the Mormons have in 
their hands—as, according to republican principles, 
they have a perfect right to have—all the political ma- 
chinery of the Territory; and their worst enemy never 
accused them of lacking ability or disposition to use 
this machinery. At all events, no man, unless the 
word goes forth from the Tabernacle, can be elected 
to the most insignificant office. How keenly they ap- 
preciate the sacred right of franchise, and how unwill- 
ing to have it restricted—amongst their own people—is 
attested by the fact that, at a recent election, a Gentile 
who ventured quietly to challenge the electoral right 
of a would-be voter was instantly clapped into jail, 
and detained there for several days before his friends 
could accomplish his deliverance. They have also 
learned quite as thoroughly as any Eastern politicians 
that elections are carried quite as effectively by good 
counting as by good voting: and that in certain in- 
stances it serves a purpose to keep the state of the bal- 
lot a profound secret for some time after the polls are 
closed. They have also, through their Sheriff and Pro- 
bate Judges, complete control of the jury lists, on 
which, of course, is found the name of no man who is 
not known to be sound on all Church questions. Said 
the present Chief-Justice of the Territory, “It is im- 
possible for me to get a jury which is not actually 
packed, and before which the arraignment of a Mor- 
mon for the violation of United States law would not be 
asheer farce.” Some time ago, it will be remembered, 
that this official impanelled a jury by the instrumen- 
tality of his marshal and without regard to Territorial 
law. It was by this jury that the indictments were 
found against several prominent Mormons, Brigham 
Young himself amongst others, for very heinous of- 
fences, This action of Judge McKean was, however, 
overruled, and so the indictments have never been, 
and probably never will be, brought to an issue. 

What, then, is to be done with this community, so 
humiliating to our national pride, and so scandalizing 
to all our conceptions of purity and virtue? Wait 
with what patience we can till Brigham Young dies, 
or the hierarchy virtually abdicates ifs authority? But 
Brigham Young is apparently good for twenty years 


more: and when has despotism let go the throat of its 
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victims till the sword has cut off its hands? Shall the 
Executive stringently enforce existing laws, and, if 
they are inadequate, call for still severer ones? But 
how enforce such laws? With the sword, and without 
any reference to Territorial law and right? That 
would be the denial of all our politica! principles and 
precedents, and the adoption of a met!iod that despot- 
ism could easily employ to crush out any obnoxious 
community. Shall such laws be enforced by the usual 
civil process? That is precisely the thing which has 
often been attempted, and has often utterly failed; 
illustrating once more the uselessness of any law 
greatly in advance of, or opposed to, public sentiment. 
Do any say, Pour in anti-Mormon emigrants until 
they become a majority? But how shali that majority 
make its influence available so long as all the machin- 
ery of government is in Mormon hands, enabling them 
to manipulate elections as they will? ‘Would it have 
any other result than the precipitation of a bloody 
conflict between the contending elements? Is sucha 
conflict desirable? 

Any solution of the Mormon problem other than 
what may come by time and general educational in- 
fluences, therefore, seems exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible. To wait for that solution of it, however, 
very many of our people are indisposed, and are every 
year urging the Government to more decisive and eu- 
ergetic measures. And could Congress discover any 
way of enacting, and the Executive auy way of en- 
forcing, statutes securing a pure ballot, and uncor- 
rupted jury lists, doubtless the power of the hierarchy 
would ere long be weakened, the legal prostitution of 
the Territory be put under botha social and a civil 
ban, and the ultimate disintegration aud downfall of 
the whole system be insured. But without some ex- 
ternal interference of this sort, EF see no other alterna- 
tive than either patient and indefinite accuiescence in 
the existence of this stupendous and Geant wicked- 
ness, or a violent and bloody struggle between it and 
an advancing civilization. If, therefore, any are dis- 
pused to censure the general Government for seeming 
indifference to, or tardiness in, dealing with this 
shameful imposture, let them recognize the enormous 
difficulties in the way which no one has yet been able 
to discover any practical method of surmounting 
without encountering still greater ones; and the suc- 
cessful treatment of which constitutes one of the 
toughest problems now proposed to American philan- 
thropy and statesmanship. 





COME, HOLY ONE.* 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


‘be Holy One, on gentlest wing, 
And long-expected blessings bring! 
We wait for Thee, 
On bended knee; 
Lo, behold, a breath arises, 
That the suppliant’s heart surprises: 
On its pinions floats a cloud; 
Small as human hand appearing, 
Swiftly tow'rd us now ’tis bearing, 
Now floats a cloud! 
Sweet are our hopes, and wild our raptures loud. 


Come, Holy One, thou Heavenly Breath, 
Descend upon these realms of death ; 
We pine in pain, 
We toil in vain; 
Lo, behold, the answer sending, ) 
Now we see the forests bending, 
Hear the footfall of the rain: 
Like a mighty host assembling, 
Trees beneath it, swaying, trembling: 
Now falls the rain! 
Thanks do we bring, and glad we toil again. , 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





A FATHER AND SON, 
BY N. 8S. DODGE. 


OTH the elder and younger Wilberforce, the 
philanthropist and the bishop, possessed great 
qualities of oratory. In each case there was the flexible 
and musical voice, the easy and effective action, the tact 
of dealing with men, fancy-creating images and wit- 
suggesting contrasts. In power of sarcasm, the senior 
was the superior, though he rarely indulged it. In fact, 
only once in Parliament did he ever put forth his 
strength in this respect. Sir Francis Burdett had 
assailed Wilberforce in a strain of bitter in -«ctive, but 
the latter answered in such a way that; : e stately 
baronet seemed a pigmy in his hands, and ,puched on 
his high seat, subdued and abashed, under ‘pe pelting 
storm. i 
The influence of the son during the 
seven years in the House of Lords, as sj}: 
though marked, and at times almost irresi4* 
to insignificance when compared with w} 
of the forensic triumphs of the father. Vg 
example, wus about to fight his great bag4 
Melville, and debate grew keen, and chag’, 
hement, and Fex and Sheridan and Wij iy 
confident of victory, the lithe, slight nas 
from the extremity of the Treasury be4 
more effect than they all. It was We ¥ m Wilber- 
force’s. Sidney Smith said of him, witi# } little par- 
donable exaggeration, that he ‘“could%’4p anything 
with the House”; and Flood wrote tdi im, in 1813, 
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‘*Your opinion has more weight than that of half the 
House besides.” 

In the more congenial field of benevolence both the 
Wilberforces were pre-eminent in the May meetings in 
London, which assumed consistence duripg the elder’s 
life-time. He was the undoubted favorite. He him- 
self, with characteristic simplicity, used to wonder at 
the tumult of applause which greeted his appearance. 
The bishop, too, for many years, was the most popular 
of speakers at Exeter Hall. On philanthropic subjects 
his speeches combined every quality of philanthropic 
oratory. They were earnest, fervent and affectionate, 
with graceful images and flowing words, fancy, that 
lights the topic with gleams of sunshine, and love that 
beams in every action and look. His greatest speech, 
made in June, 1840, at the World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, where Thomas Clarkson, beuding under the weight 
of more than fourscore summers, presided, and which 
Brougham, and Buxton, and Joseph Sturge, and all the 
veteran champions of abolition attended; where wo- 
men wept, and men could not check though they dashed 
off their tears, and the ‘*‘ Amen”’ of the vast assemblage 
to the benediction of the patriarch sounded to Haydon 
as *‘ the death-warrant to slavery all over the world,” 
was perhaps as perfect a specimen of modern oratory 
as was ever heard. And yet it seems impossible that 
the highest flights of the son’s eloquence could have 
even neared that of the father, of whom William Pitt, 
standing on his high pinnacle, said, “ Of all the men I 
ever knew, Wilberforce has the greatest natural elo- 
quence.” And yet the minister who said this had 
measured swords in parliamentary strife with Burke 
and Fox, Sheridan and Canning. 

To the great achievements of the elder Wilberforce 
and to the greater popularity that followed, the 
younger had no claim. Occasions never came. If they 
had come, it may be that they would have been lost. 
The former had a magnetic power over men that held 
their love like ashell. Just as he drew to himself good 
old John Newton and Zachary Macaulay and Thomas 
Babington, and Hannah More, with “ Sister Patty” and 
Dean Milman, just so Henry Dundas and Pitt and the 
two Thorntons Were held within his grasp. His morn- 
ing hours, whether in town at Gore House or in the 
country at Wimbledon Hall, would have crazed ordi- 
nary minds. Letters drift upon his table like snow. 
Everybody calls for aid, from the Duke of Kent about 
his tenants to the Methodists about Sunday drills— 
Dissenters and Quakers, burly Baptist ministers and 
Lascars, German refugees and Moravian missionaries. 
A colonist is injured, a boy is unjustly enlisted, a sailor 
is in distress—all seek aid from Mr. Wilberforce. In 
vain do friends entreat. ‘“ A frame ef iron with nerves 
of brass could never stand this incessant wear and 
tear,’ argued Hannah More. In vain. The little 
brisk man hears, but does not change. Duties press; 
sympathies rise; he must work till he drops. So the 
daily round goes on; some go, others come; and the 
levee never ends. ‘* When Wilberforce passes through 
the crowd, on Parliament day,’’ writes Count Pechio, 
“every one contemplates this little old man, worn 
with age, and his head sunk upon his shoulders, as a 
sacred relic, as the Washington of humanity.’”” When 
Blucher sent news of Waterloo by his aid to London, 
he wrote: “Tell Wilberforce all that has passed.” 
And the roughest of the Cossacks, when the old man 
ealled at Portman Barracks and mentioned his name, 
unbent his ebon brows in welcome and kissed his hand 
at parting. 

Not unlike all this, though in a less degree, was the 
son. Bishop Wilberforce held his friends firmly. He 
was earnest in his work. His convictions were deep as 
if impressed on granite rock. No man had broader 
sympathies. In his remote rural parish of Chickenden, 
he won the hearts of all the country-side by his devo- 
tion to their interests. At Brightstone, in the Isle of 
Wight, where, over field and forest, the landscape folds 
in hill and valley to the distant sea, he would dictate 
answers all the morning to his numerous correspond- 
ents, and travel miles in the afternoon to speak words 
of comfort to a mourning widow, orto pray and sym- 
pathize by the bedside of a dying cottager. As a 
bishop he has been called intolerant, but it was intol- 
erance only towards what he believed in his inmost 
soul to be wrong. He was ever busy in what he be- 
lieved to be his duty, and had no time to discuss points 
upon which his opinions were formed. But he never 
turned a deaf ear to a heavy-laden spirit; he never 
neglected an opportunity to reclaim a wanderer from 
the fold of Christ; he never refused to say words of 
eucouragement to assembled Christians, however they 
might differ from him in shades of belief. On com- 
mittees for the relief of the poor, presenting philanthro- 
pists to the Prime Minister, arguing for a Board of 
Abolitionists before the Lords of the Treasury, plead- 
ing for an Order of Council for the East India Missions, 
stirring up at the Mansion House royal dukes and 
millionaires, wealthy peers and country gentlemen to 
head a needful subscription, summer or winter he was 
never idle. In these labors every day was spent till it 
dropped into the evening, and during the session of 
Parliament every night found him on the bench of 
bishops in the House of Lords ready to speak and vote 
on the questions of the hour. 

As from youth to age with the father, so with the 
son the ceaseless round went on. For fifty years, the 
former, through every week, toiled and plodded till 
Sunday came to set him free as the lark to carol his 
song of joyous praise. For forty years and more the 
latter, toiling and plodding all the week the same, finds 


Sunday the day on which he can best consummate the 
six days’ labor in obeying the Master’s command. 
And so, the one at the age of seventy-three, the other 
at sixty-eight, both weary souls have entered into 
their rest. 

The stream of life carries us so swiftly from our 
starting-place that we lose sight of the persons who 
saw us launch from the shore. It seems hardly possi- 
ble that good old John Newton, Cowpcr’s associate in 
the composition of the Olney Hymns; and Zachary 
Macaulay, the broad-browed, grim-faced old director 
of the Sierra Leone Mission, who, all unconscious, had 
named his feeble baby John Babington; and Hannah 
More, in her plaited farthingale and ruff of powdered 
hair; and the Rev. Thomas Eisborne, whom the 
Church of England treated like a Spartan mother, 
with black broth and buffets for daily fare; and John 
Thornton, Dean Milner, Sir Robert Inglis, and William 
Pitt, the great son of a greater father, should have 
given their blessings to the barque that has just en- 
tered the great, chartless ocean. Butso it was. When 
Samuel Wilberforce was added to the family of the re- 
nowned member from Yorkshire, every associate of 
the ‘‘Clapham sect” gave the baby a blessing. One 
baptized him, another taught him to read, all prayed 
for him. How strangely it takes us back to the old 
heroic times of evangelical truth! How seriously it 
presents to us another enigma of life! 

ATHENZUM LIBRARY, Boston. 





BOATING—EMULATION. 


BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


HERE was great rejoicing. They rang the old 

chapel bell. The city glowed with gladness. 

They had a supper too. The President and the famous 

professors came in and spoke. The boat’s captain was 
there, too. 

Need any American citizen inquire why this joy and 
feasting at New Haven? Did not the great city papers 
prepare expectation and set her on tiptoe for the event ? 
Have not writers won fame describing the contest and 
the contestants, as Homer won renown by singing of 
heroes? Have not six young men pulled a ‘shell’”’ 
through three miles of water ten seconds sooner than 
any other six young men that saw fit totry? Is not 
this great and glorious? Are we not catching up with 
the Greeks and their games—the foot-race and boat- 
races already—next year will come wrestling, disk- 
hurling, the chariot-race or a “ trot.” 

May we not hope to attain Pythian, or even Olympic 
glory? Villages will claim the nativity of the victo- 
rious stroke-oar. Girls with gariands will welcome 
home the sinewy wrestlers. By perseverance in well- 
doing, we Christians may possibly do as much by 1880 
as pagans did near three thousand years ago. This is 
progress. Blow the trumpet. Ring the bells. Let all 
things be done through strife and vain-glory, as the 
apostle ought to have written, and would have written 
had he been fully aware of the value of emulation as a 
motive. 

The apostle Paul meant well at alltimes. But being 
very zealous and busy, he was sometimes careless in 
the structure of his sentences. His writings conse- 
quently need judicious explanation and adjustment to 
the changed conditions of modern Christian civiliza- 
tion. For instance: 

Emulation, as all experienced teachers know, is a 
valuable motive. In many, perhaps most schools and 
colleges, this motive isfreely exhibited, and with note- 
worthy results. The apostle Paul, being a zealous 
evangelist, and not a prudent instructor, unfortunate- 
ly put emulation in sad company—among “ works of 
the flesh,” such as adultery, fornication, hatred, envy, 
variance, EMULATIONS, wrath, strife, drunkenness, re- 
veling, and such like, passionately adding: they which 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 

Extreme statements such as these are to be regretted ; 
because a generous rivalry is the spring of manly 
achievement. Inspired writers should be on their 
guard not to fall into extremes and absurdities. They 
should adjust their teachings to the ascertained laws 
of human nature and conduct; and not set themselves 
to oppose the tendencies of an age, or withstand the 
momentum of things that go and are therefore good. 
Tact and knowledge of human nature are the prime 
requisites in a messenger from God. He ought to as- 
certain always what men are about to do, and then 
claim the deeds in the name of God and religion. The 
aim of revealed religion is to teach men who by the 
light of nature would say Hurrah! to change their 
word and say Hallelujah! to set men a-striving, and 
reward them with vain-glory. 

In this way we attain results of marvelous activity 
and energy. How dead our churches would be were 
it not for the rivalry of sects. How much money is 
easily gathered into the treasury of the Lord when 
emulation provokes to good works. Competition is 
the life of trade, the mainspring of manufacture, the 
inspiration of religious newspapers. Who would care 
>for public affairs, but for the emulation among the 
leaders, who organize the strife of parties? Rebuke 
emulation! Dispense with emulation as a motive, how 
absurd! As well deny gales to a windmill, water to an 
overshot, steam to an engine, or gas to a balloon, as 
emulation to human nature. 

Just see what a splendid sight that was at Spring- 
field—eleven crews of picked and trained young men— 





bare and browned necks. They move like clock-work- 
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Their “shell” leaps like a fish. They skim. They fly. 
Hear the shouts of the victors and theirfriends. Flash 
the tidings across the continent and under ocean, far 
away to listening lands: Old Yale forever. Glorious 
old Yale! 

Wherever the tidings come, the sons of Yale, though 
reverend and gray-haired, clap their hands, and say, 
“Well done! That’s glorious.” 

Marvelous are thy works, O Emulation! Six young 
men, as already said, pull their “shell” through three 
miles of water ten seconds sooner than any other six 
young men, and at this result choice men throughout 
the land—educated men, statesmen, high dignitaries 
and reverend fathers—rejoice! If this be not *“ vain” 
{empty] glory, where shall we look for a bubble larger, 
gaudier, and emptier? 

It is said that such success works benefit to the uni- 
versity. With renown come numbers. Boating men 
and boating interests increase reputation and attract 
patronage. The Freshman class at Amherst was per- 
ceptibly larger the year after her boating victories. 
Excellent! Would it not be well to work out and 
diversify a great vigor in this general direction? 
Under-graduates of wealth might be encouraged to 
keep fast horses and get up an annual university trot. 
There is much to be said in favor of horses. Horses 
are classical. A trot would attract thousands, and the 
horsiest university would attract students. 

The college chapel might easily be done over into a 
neat theater. Classic tragedy might be rendered into 
choice English, with great access of interest and intel- 
ligence among the students. Live statuary, and a 
spectacular drama, modeled from the antique, might 
be reproduced from the resources of minute learning in 
keeping of the faculty and the art libraries. 

That ‘gentlemanly game”’—billiards—might be en- 
couraged. What can be said in praise of boating and 
the regatta that cannot be said in behalf of any other 
emulous game? Whatever things please, interest, and 
stimulate human nature, yielding great harvests of ef- 
fort, might be imported to adorn the too severe sim- 
plicity and rigor of our schools! 

“It is well to encourage athletic sports.’’ Yes, cer- 
tainly. Call the census of the university, in round 
numbers, one thousand. How many of those that talk 
about atbletic culture become athletic by help of 
boats? Are there’ fifty boating men in all the thous- 
and? Is religion encouraged by setting off six enthu- 
siasts to fast and pray and compete devotionally with 
picked saints from other universities? 

It were indeed wise should our faculties undertake 


‘and perform a great work of physical culture for the 


growing under-graduates. Students should be in- 
spected at matriculation; and, guided by competent 
counsel, should increase in stature and strength as well 


“as wisdom, term by term. It were well to make ac- 


count of the health, strength, and symmetry of the 
body at every examination. It were well to warn and 
otherwise discipline those boys who, stimulated by 
emulation, are making wreck of health, happiness, and 
usefulness. 

But does boating bless the boys in general? Is boat- 
jing favorable to study, tomanners, to morals, to piety? 
Athletic sports! Encourage athletic sports by a phren- 
zied spurt of rowing once a year at Worcester or 
Springfield, while the State constabulary must needs 
be present in force to repress the gambling that they 
cannot prevent! 

Think not that the Scripture saith in vain that envy- 
ings, hatreds, wrath, strife, drunkenness, revelings, are 
works of the flesh, and that they keep close company 
with emulation, and worse ? 

He is ungraceful, if not wicked, who snatches at 
pleasure at cost of a brother’s pain. That is not an en- 
nobling success which exists in virtue of a brother’s 
failure. 

Moreover, emulous strivings measure and determine 
nothing as to virtue and deserving. There is no stand- 
ard fixed. All is relative. The winner wins begause 
the loser loses, and for no other reason. The winner 
is naturally exultant, the loser is bitter and wretched. 

These are not merely theoretical assertions. I have 
never heard from the lips of conscience-stricken peni- 
tents, writhing under the condemnations of an out- 
raged God, any words of wretchedness as eloquently 
despairing as those that I heard from the lips of a 
Yale oarsman, describing his feelings after defeat. 
He and his mates had done well. They had done 
their very best—and had won temporary perdition. 
He could not lift up his head. He longed for dark- 
ness. He shied out of the highways and wandered 
in lanes and alleys. He shrank away from his near- 
est friends. The lamp of life and hope had gone 
out for him. True, he got over it, and can laugh 
about it now, and see what a fool he was. But surely 
in the time of it this young man was not healthfully 
exercised, stretched out and racked between these ex- 
tremes of pain and pleasure. 

Toaim at perfection in any department of human 
faculty, is salutary, ennobling. Torun arace, looking 
to One who can be approached but not surpassed, is 
healthful. But to strive for masteries is at best danger- 
ous, and at all times contrary to the precept and ex- 
ample of Jesus the Christ of God. 

That was a splendid sight at Springfield, no doubt. 
Those were genuine rejoicings at New Haven, no doubt. 
But whether any human being was bettered by the re- 
gatta may be fairly questioned; and all such rejoicings 
are vain. 

; Evmira, N. Y. 
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KIBROTH HATTAVAH, 
Num, xi. 31; Ps. evi. 15. 
BY F. E. 
PON the sacred page that tells, 
With mingled grief and song, 
The tale of Israel’s journeyings drear, 
Arabia’s wilds among, 


Are stories that we sometimes read 
With careless hearts and cold, 

But which the quickened spirit sees 
In characters of gold. 


And chiefly now my mind recalls 
Among,these ancient tales, 

How, in the wilderness, God fed 
The lusting Jews with quails. 


The mighty hand and stretched-out arm 
They had not learned to trust; 

God's anger smote them while they ate ;— 
Theirs are the graves of lust. 


Some unknown bard long after tried 
Following the poet-king— 

To set their chronicles to song 
For temple choirs to sing. 


He wrote—some bitter memories 
Perchance lit up their scrolls— 4 
“God gave them their request, but sent 

Leanness into their souls.” 


But those rebellious Jews are not, 
On Time's close-written rolls, 
The only men that had their wills 

With jeanness in their souls. 


He that believes shall not make haste, 
And herein lies our crime ; 

We strive for pleasure, fame, and wealth, 
And cannot wait God's time. 


His blessing makes his people rich, 
Nor sorrow adds withal ; 

While earth’s best joys, of Him unblest, 
To memory are as gall. 


O God, whose witness in our hearts 
Is that we turn to Thee; 

Help us to trust Thee, that we may 
Thy faithful children be. 


Could we so trust, we could not tire, 
Nor faint upon the road; 

Fed like the Jews, with angels’ food, 
Our guide, the mighty God. 








BISMARCK; DEAK; HYACINTHE, 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


*¢ TF Mordecai be of the seed of the Jews, before 

whom thou hast begun to fall, thou shalt 
not prevail against bim, but shalt surely fall before 
him.”” How marvelous it would be if the colossus of 
Germany, which neither France nor Rome has been 
able to shake, should fall at last before the little, 
wiry, nervous Jew, the irrepressible Lasker, with his 
jerking head, his twitching eyes, and his ceaseless 
tongue! Could the Liberal leader, who drove Wagner 
from the King’s Council for his railway duplicities, 
drive Bismarck from the ministry for his dictatorial 
proclivities? Is this neophyte, who owes his party to 
Bismarck’s patronage and his leadership to Bismarck’s 
friendship, to prove the Brutus who yet shall say, ‘* As 


_Ceesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 


I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honor him; but as 
he was ambitious, I slew him! there are tears for his 
love, joy for his fortune, honor for his valor, and death 
for his ambition’’? No doubt Lasker is capable of 
this, with the fanaticism of his nationalism, and 
the vehemence and venom of his rhetoric; and the 
papers would have us believe that his threat of array- 
ing the Liberal party against the Chancellor—what 
some even call “‘ Lasker’s poisoned arrow’’—compelled 
Bismarck to retreat from the stringent military bill, 
and to withhold the press gag-law, to the disappoint- 
ment of the king and the disgust of his military col- 
leagues. Ultramontane journals are emboldened to 
predict the downfall of their arch-enemy; Conserva- 
tives assert that the wheels of Government are turning 
toward their side; the party of progress are perplexed 
with doubts; the French press is almost frantic with 
exultation; the English press indulges in lugubrious 
homilies upon the uncertainty of human power and the 
fickleness of fame, as shown in Thiers, Gladstone, and 
Bismarck. 

But, after all, is anything the matter? Your corres- 
pondent is assured, upon as good authority as can be 
had, that nothing whatever has happened at the State 
Office to warrant this outburst of the newspapers; that 
Bismarck has neither resigned, nor retired, nor re- 
treated, nor been defeated; and since the interpreta- 
tion of Bismarck’s withdrawal from the Prussian 
Ministry, given in the Christian Union, proved to be 
correct, and Bismarck and Von Roon were seen to be 
working together in the Prussian Parliament, and Bis- 
marck’s County Bill and Church Bill were carried, just 
as if he had remained at his post, so now we may look 
upon this last modification of his relations to the Prus- 
sian Cabinet as a sequel to that, in the same spirit and 
for the same ends. 

Bismarck’s scheme of government was openly pro- 
pounded in one of his famous speeches in the last ses- 
sion of the Prussian Parliament. With him, the Empire, 
which he has constructed out of the once isolated, 
jealous, and even hostile States of Germany, is the one 
political fact of significance, the one political power of 
moment, in the present affairs of Europe. The consol- 





idation of this Empire, through the identity of laws, 
usages, and institutions in all its members, and through 
the supremacy of the imperial government, is his first 
and constant care; and though Prussia has nearly two- 
thirds of the population of the Empire, and furnishes 
more than two-thirds of its fighting material, yet he 
would have Prussia merged as completly as Wlirtem- 
berg in the power and policy of the Empire—and that 
power and policy he would control as Chancellor. He 
would retire the Prussian ministry more and more 
into a subordinate capacity, and would create a Ger- 
manic ministry, in which, discarding the collegiate 
system of Prussia, he would have all the officials re- 
volve about the Chancellor, who alone should stand in 
direct personal relations to the sovereign, being re- 
sponsible not to Parliament, but to the Emperor. 
Since the Constitution of the Empire provides that the 
imperial crown shall always devolve upon the king of 
Prussia—who has also his royal ministry and Parlia- 
ment—it would be impossible for the Empire to come 
into collision with Prussia upon any vital question, 
and especially any question of foreign policy. Ideally, 
this is the true system, if the Empire is to stand; and 
it isto pave the way for this larger, grander scope of 
ministerial authority that Bismarck has now twice re- 
lieved himself of official ties to Prussia that were be- 
ginning to be felt as trammels. 

Opposed to his scheme stand the military pride of 
Prussia, and the Conservative party, which looks upon 
the Empire as a temporary expedient, and upon 
Prussia as the only real and enduring power; while, of 
course, the Ultramontanes are bent upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Empire, either through internal dissensions, 
or attacks from without. On the other hand, the 
national Liberal party and the imperial parliament, 
both the creations of Bismarck’s policy, are becoming 
conscious of their value to the Chancellor, and are 
growing restive under the stringent restraints which 
his curbing of the Catholics would impose upon Liberty 
herself. But Bismarck was quick enough to see this; 
and so he withheld the press-gag, knowing well enough 
that some outrageous folly of the Romish press will 
give him occasion to pass it at the next session. 

Herr von Balan, who is to-day gazetted as Prussian 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with the title of Min- 
ister, and the contingency of a seat in the cabinet, isa 
man of Bismarck’s own make and mind, of great cali- 
ber for political affairs, and of long training in di- 
plomacy. In his person the Chancellor of the Empire 
will be virtually at the head of the Prussian Foreign 
Office. In this view it will be seen that Bismarck has 
not yet “ begun to fall,’’ but rather is making his real 
power more supreme and secure. In one thing cer- 
tainly the great body of the German people will stand 
by him, viz., in his determination that the Pope shall 
not rule Germany—that there shall be but one sov- 
ereignty in and over the nation—that of the Emperor 
and the laws. Though many may deprecate specific 
measures of the Chancellor as too sweeping or too 
stringent, the vast majority will accept whatever he 
may prescribe as necessary to maintain the integrity 
and the supremacy of the empire against foes without 
and foes within. 

The same issue is up in Austria, and Minister Deak 
has grappled with it resolutely, and at the same time 
wisely, in a closing speech to the Hungarian Diet at 
Pesth. He treated the question of Church and State 
as one of the most urgent now pressing upon the 
peoples of Europe. He avowed his preference for the 
American system of leaving each institution to its dis- 
tinct sphere, but recognized the necessity of moving 
slowly toward this consummation, in European society, 
where from time immemorial the roots of State and 
Church have been so closely intertwined. But Deak 
is explicit upon the question of double sovereignty. 
He would admit no autonomy of the Church against 
the State. The State has the right to declare what the 
Church shall not do; and the Church cannot be suffer- 
ed to evade the laws, nor to shield transgressors from 
their penalty. On that point Hungary is sure to stand 
by the Minister. 

The same question is up in Switzerland, and the 
Confederate Republic has even amended its constitu- 
tion for the purpose of asserting the supremacy of the 
State in public education, and even the rights and 
duties of citizens, independent of ecclesiastical dicta- 
tion or control. Still, neither the State Reformers nor 
the Catholic Reformers are yet prepared to advocate 
the separation of Church and State. On this question 
the views of Father Hyacinthe reflect those of his 
party. In arecent talk at Geneva I found the good Pére 
advocating a qualified union of Church and State 
upon these grounds: 

(1.) Rome insists upon acting as a political power, 
and must be met by political action in return. This 
he holds to be necessary in Europe, and thinks may 
yet become necessary in the United States. 

(2.) The withdrawal of State patronage would, tem- 
porarily at least, throw religion into neglect. 

(3.) The countenance of the Government in Switzer- 
land enables the Catholic Reformers to take a position 
of influence which they could not otherwise have 
gained for many years. 

Certainly Hyacinthe himself has thus become a 
power, not only in Geneva, but also at Berne. By- 
and-by, the regard for conscience and for Providence, 
which has led him step by step toward his own eman- 
cipation, will bring him into the broad clear light of 
religious liberty. 

BERLI, July 1873. 
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THE WORLD IS BRIGHT AND WIDE, 
BY MRS 0. J. VICTOR. 


i, the world is bright and wide, 
O Lighted ’round on every side, 
Set with tlowers thick and sweet, 
With cool grasses for our feet: 
God is good. 
With low breezes in the wood 
And gay birds to sing his praise, 
With soft waters on their ways, 
Talking of him as they run 
With their faces to the sun: 
God is good. 
The faint odors of the flowers, 
Beaten out by summer showers 
From their hidden, honeyed wells, 
The same happy message tells ; 
God is good. 
By the wild bee understood, 
And the careless butterflies ; 
Nor does this sweet truth surprise 
These fair creatures he has made, 
Glimmering in the sun and shade ? 
God is good. 


Says the barley, waving tall, 

And the grape vine on the wall, 

And the partridge in the wheat, 

And the robin, calling sweet, 
God is good. 

So the hill, with cloudy hood, 

And the sky with all its blue, 

With the ocean, azure too, 

And the valleys, cool and dim, 

Sing together that old hymn, 
God is good. 


What saith man, the last and best, 

In his Maker’s image dressed ? 

In his anguish or his pride 

He hath oft and long denied, 
God is good, 

And aloof, in anger stood. 

God, indeed, hath tried him sore 

That his triumph may be more, 

Earth itself shall pass away, 

Yet this man shall live and say, 
God is good. 








LITERATURE OF PRISONS. 
BY ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 


UST as in the diseased oyster grows the richest 
pearl, so in certain phases of suffering the mind 
seems to produce works of unusual force and beauty. 
Aneminent artist once asked me to look at a female 
head of rare loveliness, which he had painted in days 
of great trouble and despondency. The exquisite sad- 
ness of the pictured face almost brought tears to the 
eyes. 

“ Ab,” sighed the artist, as he noticed my emotion in 
looking at it, ‘I could not have painted that if I had 
not been suffering deeply!” 

This is very true of the books which have been writ- 
ten in prison, inspired first by the loneliness which 
sought the pen for solace and companionship. We 
owe much to the dungeon. The world’s debt would 
be large if the Pilgrim’s Progress had been the only 
book written within prison walls; and when we con- 
sider how many other grand hutaan utterances we 
have gained from souls worthy to be ranked with 
John Bunyan, aud who have shared his fate, we can 
realize how the great loss of the individual often be- 
comes the gain of humanity. 

One of the oldest books written in English is Alfred 
the Great’s translation of Boethius’s Consolations of 
Philosophy. It is one of the few books which the good 
king held worthy to be rendered into English for his 
people, to add to the scanty store of literature then 
given in Saxon dress. He puts it next to the Psalms 
and the Gospels, which he had before translated, and 
gives the noble thought of the Roman philosopher in 
simple, child-like prose, well suited to the infancy of 
literature. 

Boethius was a Christian as well as Alfred, but in 
his works he often shines more as the philosopher and 
scholar. Alfred has added to him a simple, devout 
faith, which is very sweet to contemplate, and has 
changed the title, from the Consolations of Philosophy, 
to the Consolations of Religion. 

This book, so interesting from its connection with 
the history of our literature, is the product of a prison. 
Boethius, a Roman by birth, was one of the ministers 
of Theodoric, that Emperor of the Goths under whose 
reign Rome recovered some of her old splendor. An 
ardent lover of his country und of. liberty, Boethius 
dared to speak openly and with such eloquence of the 
past glory and freedom of his country that Theo- 
doric suspected him of conspiracy, took away his office 
and estates, and threw him into prison. There, fora 
time cast down to the dust, he bewailed, in strains not 
unlike Job, bis unhappy fortune. 

In the midst of these complainings the calm, still 
voice of Wisdom reaches his ears. She reasons with him 
first in Socratean vein; teaches him how to endure; 
lifts his soul up in aspirations which seem enkindled 
by the songs of David, and ends by leaving devout 
resignation where she found blind despair. 

“The wicked are much more unhappy when they 
are able to accomplish the evil which they list,” says | 
Wisdom, the consoler to Boethius, ‘‘ than when they | 
are unable to do it, though these unwise men do not | 
believe it. For the wicked have three misfortunes. 
One is, that they will evil; second, that they are able 





THE 





to do it; third, that they accomplish it. Though the 


wicked never died, I should still say they were most 
miserable.” 

In suchewise did the aged Roman console himself for 
the persecutions of his enemies. 

Centuries later, when Chaucer was imprisoned in 
London for advocating the doctrine of John Wycliffe, 
he remembered the De Consolatione of Boethius, and 
resolved to follow his example. Then he wrote his 
prose work, The Testament of Leve, in which his 
“Lady Marguerite,”’ his “‘ faire daisie,”’ is supposed to 
be the embodiment of ‘* heavenly grace,’’ which the 
poet set higher than the wisdom of the philosopher. 
But in Chaucer nature so often gets the better of grace 
that it is hard to believe, sometimes, that Marguerite 
is not a veritable woman, and her lover a true man. 
If the poet did not insert many pedantic and very or- 
thodox dissertations, we should often forget the alle- 
gory, losing the moral in the tale it adorned. 

I have always had a warmer place in my heart for 
this old democrat in English literature that he es- 
poused the cause of Wycliffe. When he fled to Hai- 
nault, where his wife, Phillipa Rouet, had estates, it is 
said his house was thronged by homeless reformers, 
driven, like him, from England, to escape persecution. 
It is good to associate “ the father of English poetry ” 
with liberality and breadth of thought, to believe him 
as much of a man as a poet, or the better man that he 
was so great a poet. 

More than two hundred years after Chaucer another 
poet and scholar sought to beguile the weariness of 
the prison by absorbing himself in books. The ele- 
gant figure of Walter Raleigh, for so many years the 
chief ornament of Elizabeth’s court—now for twelve 
years confined in London Tower—sits bowed over the 
pages of his History of the World. How vast an un- 
dertaking this was let the first folio of the unfinished 
work testify. It begins, like Genesis, with the crea- 
tion, and is only brought down to the Roman Empire 
under the Consulate. 

Tradition says that Raleigh finished the whole work, 
and had a second volume ready for his publisher after 
the first was printed. One day the shopman came to 
the Tower to see the author, who, with natural inter- 
est, asked how his book had sold. The printer replied: 
“Tt has sold so slowly it has quite undone me.” 

On this Sir Walter went to his desk, took out the 
pile of unprinted manuscript, and, putting his hand 
on his heart, said, with a deep sigh: ‘‘ Ah, my friend, 
has the first part undone thee? The second shall undo 
no more. The ungrateful world is unworthy of it.” 
And going to the blaze, he set fire to it, and held his 
foot on it till it was consumed. 

I do not know the tricks of the trade in those days 
of authors, but reflecting on some modern experiences, 
one is forced to wish Sir Walter had not been so hasty. 
1t is possible that, with a little worldly wisdom, he 
might have made a good bargain with his publisher. 

But the book for which one especially thanks God is 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, written by good John Bunyan 
in the dingy jail at Bedford, where he abode so many 
years. There are some books which go straight to the 
great heart of the world, and never lose their hold on 
it. They may be ever so simple in diction, ever so 
rude in style, but they have that charm in them which 
marks them at once as the volumes that shall grace 
the shelves of the scholar, and lie, also, well-thumbed 
and shabby, on the table of the peasant beside the great” 
Bible. John Bunyan, barely able to write at all, his 
great clumsy letters looking-like a child’s first attempt 
at penmanship, wrote such a book, in his intervals of 
making tagged laces and preaching the Gospel. 

There is a current belief that the tender, simple soul 
of the quaint old preacher was once steeped in vice. 
Nothing was ever more false. The worst sin of which 
he could ever accuse himself was the habit of swearing 
in early youth, and a passion of ringing the church 
chimes. The latter diversion his strict Puritanism 
caused him to think a temptation of the devil. After 
his conversion he was for years tortured, like Cowper, 
with doubts of his soul’s salvation. He believed he 
was tempted to sell his Lord, like another Judas, and 
the words, ‘Sell him, sell him, sell him,” resounded 
day and night in his ears. But preaching relieved this 
morbid state of conscience, no doubt, and helped him 
disburden his troubled mind. At first he preached 
sermons of terrible threatening, lurid with the glare of 
unquenchable fires. This mood past, he drew the most 
timid souls to him by tender pictures of God’s loving 
mercy, and always afterward persuaded, rather than 
than threatened. As Southey says, in his life of Bun- 
yan, “If Calvinism had never worn a blacker appear- 
ance than in Bunyan’s sermons, it never would have 
driven so many pious minds, in horror of it, to an op- 
posite extreme.” 

For a time after he was arrested and thrown into 
prison, he practiced the making of tagged laces (in 
which his wife and children also engaged), that he 
might help in their scanty support. In his leisure he 
read the lives of the martyrs, and there he saw the 
letters of Pomponius Algerious, written while in prison 
for his faith. One of these letters narrates a dream 
which contains the little germ of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. On this hint spake John Bunyan. 

After a time Bunyan’s simple goodness won the 
heart of his jailer, and he permitted him to leave his 
prison and go about the fown, returning at night 
to his room there. Twelve years in all he was a 
prisoner, but for several years he was allowed this 
freedom, and preached regularly on Sundays, always 
returning at night to his good friend the jailer. A 








simple life, dedicated to good works, with only one 
object, the salvation of men’s souls, he deserves the 
immortality he has won among men. 

Dear old John Bunyan! The walls of his jail are 
consecrated as the place from which Christian started 
on the journey which has never ceased from that day 
to interest childhood and age. He is the true poet who 
tells the tale “ that holdeth children from play and old 
men from the chimney corner.” Judged by Southey’s 
text, Bunyan deserves to be ranked beside Spenser 
and Chaucer. 





BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE CLAM-BAKE. 


F the reader expects to find in this chaptcr 

description of a clam-bake, he will be disap poini- 
ed. The author’s experiences in that variety of picil« 
have led him to refer the pleasure of the occasion to 
anything but the clams. There is no intrinsic delight 
in handling hot shells, and pretending to find tough 
mollusks toothsome. What one should do is, let the 
clams serve their purpose as the nominal excuse for 
the excursion, and, looking respectfully at them, seek 
one’s real enjoyment in other edibles, wisely carried 
along, and in the society of the ladies. This philo- 
sophic use of clams is not despicable. It is necessary 
to break down the stiffness of etiquette by something 
more than a mere effort of will. An element of actual 
barbarism must be introduced, in order to put people 
as much at their ease as savages or spring lambs. Eat- 
ing with the fingers is such an element; so is sitting on 
the ground; so is the effect of a sudden shower, which 
wets people impartially, and abolishes distinctions 
based on or indicated by clothing, establishing instead 
the delightful sense of a common humidity and hu- 
manity—and so are clams. 

Now, this particular clam-bake took place on the 
shore of the Sound, not far from Bayport, and was so 
well arranged that the clams, having performed their 
office of making things sociable, gave way to cold 
chicken, hot coffee, and other civilized dishes, which 
were served with spoons, forks and napkins, and with- 
out ants and grasshoppers. Amateur climbing on 
perfectly safe rocks, hunting for pebbles and shells on 
the shore, and cosy conversation in sheltered nooks, 
looking out upon the crested waves, then engaged and 
divided the company. At this point our interest in 
the clam-bake commences; and our attention is con- 
fined to asingle group, composed of people we know, 
namely, Alice Russell, Francis and Isabella Vane, and 
Alfred Morton. The two girls, looking sweetly pretty 
in their scarlet-trimmed croquet-dresses and broad- 
brimmed hats, sat at easé upon convenient hummocks 
of the turf, just where it ended toward the beach; 
and, at their feet, the two gentlemen practiced grace- 
ful ways of reclining on the clean, dry sand. This re- 
clining, and looking upward into the eyes of a fair 
interlocutor, promotes intimacy, and is to all romantic 
souls quite the correct thing, though it is very hard 
(erede expertum) on the elbow and the back of the 
neck. My dear child, if you ever have been offended 
to see an admirer, at some interesting juncture, sud- 
denly forsake this touching attitude, retract your un- 
just censure. There was nothing the matter with his 
soul; but the going to sleep of one arm, one leg, and 
the whole cerebellum, made him afraid of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. You should have borne with him; 
a brief period of prickling verticality would have re- 
stored his circulation, aroused his dormant affection, 
and made him ready to fling himself once more at 
your feet. During the interview which I am about to 
describe, you will please to imagine Messrs. Vane and 
Morton as getting up to stretch themselves as often as 
anatomy requires. In short, apply to them the benefi- 
cent motto of the modern photographer—unknown, 
alas! to our tortured parents, in the days when they 
went to be “ taken ’’—**‘ Wink whenever necessary! ”’ 

It was Isabella, of course, who gushed most enthusi- 
astically about the sea. It was perfectly delicious, she 
said, to see the rollers come in. It made her think of 
mermaids and the Gulf Stream, and shipwrecks, and 
everything. ‘‘ Now, Frank,” she said,+with sisterly 
dogmatism, ‘* you have had some dreadful adventures 
at sea. You know you have. Tell us that story you 
told me only the other day, about the time you ran 
asaore on the north coast of Ireland, you know—that 
place with a long name.” 

‘‘Ennistrahull,” said Frank, somewhat sheepishly. 
“Fact is, Bell, I had to stuff you a little there. You 
would have it, you know—said I never did tell any 
real adventures, with danger in’em; always got out 
in some stupid way at-the end. So what could I do? 
You teased me awfully. Can’t keep up that sort of 
thing, though; it’sa big strain on a fellow’s con- 
science.” 

“And you were not shipwrecked at Ennistrahull?”’ 
exclaimed Isabella, ready to ery with vexation. 

** Awful close shave,” replied imperturbable Frank; 
“if we had struck, we’d have gone to pieces, sure. 
Rocks eighty feet straight out of water. But we didn’t 
strike. Don’t ask me. I was in my berth at the time, 
reading back numbers of Harper’s Magazine. Heard 
some row on deck, men pulling the main brace, or 
whatever; ran up to see what was the matter. Cap- 
tain pointed to this ugly black rock, looking over our 
stern. ‘Nasty place to go ashore,’ says he; ‘and we 
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nearly did it, what with tho tide and the head-wind 
and all!’ So I went back to my berth.” 

Isabella was so indignant over this confession that 
she threw small stones at her brother in g most be- 
witching manner. Then, suddenly recollecting that 
Mr. Alfred Morton had been something or other in the 
artillery, she turned two appealing eyes upon him, and 
begged for a thrilling reminiscence of the war. He 
smiled evasively. A man cannot uncork his thrilling 
reminiscences as if they were bottles of champagne, 
ready to bubble and froth at any moment. But a look 
at the shining waters seemed to suggest some past ex- 
perience to his mind; and presently he said: ‘“ My 
most dramatic adventure, I think, was afloat, and not 
ashore. The chances of death in battle are vague; 
they do not seize the mind with a definite grasp. Even 
when one is frightened, it is a panic, not a reasonable 
fear; asort of general nervous commotion or collapse. 
But once in my life I was completely brought face to 
face with death, so that I could perceive no chance of 
escape; and then I learned the difference between fear 
and despair. I don’t think I felt any fear; but I know 
I would rather endure a hundred thorough frights 
than another half-hour of such calm and hopeless con- 
viction.” 

It was worthy of note how differently Vane and 
Morton related their personal experiences. Neither of 
them was boastful; but the latter was professionally a 
writer, and, when he began a story, he gave it a suit- 
able introduction. Once well started, he might have 
been phonographically reported for a magazine. The 
“* midnight oil’”’ gradually saturates a man, particularly 
when it is accompanied with ink. It should be said to 
Morton’s credit that he never ‘took the floor,” as 
Philip aptly described it, without good occasion and 
strong invitation. Hence many of his acquaintances 
knew him as a man inclined to silence, and brilliant 
only with pen in hand. But now he had asympathetic 
audience, and a stimulating inward desire to gain 
credit in the eyes of at least one of his hearers. As he 
proceeded, even this was lost in the rush of his own 
memories and the enthusiasm of friendship. 

* At the public school where I was educated, until I 
began special preparation for college, my best friend 
was a boy a little younger than myself, by the name of 
Stephen Moore. He was undoubtedly the brightest 
boy in the school—quick to learn, full of humor and 
mischief, a favorite with the teachers, and the recog- 
nized leader in all out-door games and enterprises. All 
the daring deeds I performed in those days were done 
under the inspiration of his encouragement or exam- 
ple; for I had more pride than courage, and I followed 
where I would not have led. I have learned since how 
great is the difference between boldly following and 
boldly leading or commanding. The responsibility is 
more oppressive than the peril. 

“It was a pity that Moore, having no living relative, 
and no money of his own—he was supported up to his 
fourteenth year out of some charitable fund or other— 
could not carry his studies beyond the public school 
course. He had areal aptitude for study, and, joined 
with it, or rather existing apart from it, as a separate 
side of his nature, a love of change and adventure. 
Either of these tendencies might have become the rul- 
ing one in his life; circumstances threw him upon the 
latter. When I began to prepare for college, my friend J 
went to India, and I lost sight of him. But six years 
afterwards, who should come aboard our ship at 
Madras, bound for Singapore, but Stephen Moore, 
bronzed and bearded, yet as joyous and adventurous 
as ever?” 

“Madras and Singapore,” cried Isabella, interrupt- 
ing the quiet flow of the narrative; “how delightful! 
You never went to such romantic places as that, 
Frank. Oh, Mr. Morton, how did you ever get there? 
Madras is where the handkerchiefs come from, you 
know, Alice!” 

Miss Russell knew that, and more; but she said noth- 
ing, and Mr. Morton continued: “ You may imagine 
that our meeting was a happy one. Stephen had seen 
all he wished of the Indies, and was easily persuaded to 
join me on the voyage home, by way of Singapore. 
We had a prosperous passage through the Straits, and 
arrived one evening just as the sun went down. The 
ship was surrounded by a throng of boats, with Malay 
‘crews offering to take us ashore; and Stephen and I, 
bewitched with the sight of the land, were eager to go. 
But the captain said that the harbor was full of pirates, 
that all Malays were thieves and cut-throats when they 
got the chance, and that nobody should leave the ship 
that night. As soon as his back was turned, however, 
‘we resolved to go in spite of him; and, beckoning one 
of the boats under the stern, we made our bargain, in 
signs and fragmentary English, to be carried to the 
town. This point being hastily settled, we dropped 
our traveling-bags into the boat and speedily followed 
them ourselves. The Malays plied the oars vigorously, 
and a few strokes carried us out of hailing distance 
from the ship. Moreover, the twilight deepened with 
astonishing rapidity into darkness, and, before five 
minutes had passed, we were as much alone as if we 
had been in mid-ocean. ‘Steve,’ said I, ‘I begin to 
wish we hadn’t started. I don’t like the looks of these 
fellows. They’rea murderous lot, and they know very 
well that not a soul on board ship saw us leave. What’s 
to hinder them from doing what they like, without 
danger of discovery? They’ve got our bags there in 
the bow, and —’ 


‘Hush,’ said he, huriedly; ‘that head rascal under- 
stands English,’ 





* At this moment all farther remarks were prevented 
by the behavior of the Malays, who stopped rowing, as 
if at a signal, and took in their oars, while their leader, 
a swarthy, stalwart villain, rose and approached the 
stern, where we were seated. With a sinister affecta- 
tion of humility, he said, in the lingo common among 
the sailors of the Archipelago, that it was very hard 
work, and the men must have double pay. Stephen 
heard him silently, and left it to me to reply. Realiz- 
ing the hopelessness of the situation, I answered, with 
an indifference I did not feel, that it was hard work, 
and the men should be paid double when they brought 
us safe toshore. But the Malay rejoined fiercely that 
they wanted their money now, and advanced, as he 
spoke, a step nearer to us. The whole crew arose, as if 
to rush upon us inabody. Stephen started to his seat, 
and tore up a thwart upon which he had been sitting. 
I followed his example, and we stood there, brandish- 
ing our pieces of board, and determined to sell our 
lives dearly. The Malays drew their knives, but the 
foremost of them hesitated to come within reach of 
our simple weapons; and the curses and eagerness of 
those behind threw the gang into some confusion. 
They knew that, in a struggle, a couple of them at 
least would be knocked overboard, probably stunned 
too much to swim; two strong young fellows like us, 


to be despised. Then the boat might be upset, and 
perhaps they were afraid of sharks; or the noise of the 
conflict might bring other parties to the scene, and 
these other parties might be Malays, willing to gain a 
reward for revealing the crime they had not had the 
chance of committing. At all events, there was an in- 
stant, which seemed an age, during which we glared at 
our foes and they glared at us; and the chief active 
occupation of all hands was the establishment of their 
equilibrium, for the boat was rocking violently. There 
was still light enough to show the teeth and eyeballs 
of the farthest man. Around us the water could be 
seen for a few yards, and then the curtain of darkness, 
through which I perceived, as the last sign of despair, 
one or two faint gleams from the far lights of Singa- 
pore.” 

“Oh, never mind that,’’ cried Isabella, unable to wait 
for the artistic development of the story; ‘‘do go on! 
Oh, did you get away?”’ 

“Of course he did,” said Frank Vane, more inter- 
ested than he cared to betray; “don’t you see him 
here? Harbor-police came along just in the nick of 
time.” 

Alice said nothing; she saw that in some way Mor- 
ton had escaped, but she thought with sickening ap- 
prehension of his brave friend, who had, perhaps, by 
some fearful, heroic sacrifice, saved him. Her expres- 
sive face revealed this feeling, and Alfred Morton's 
quiet tones, as he resumed his narrative, deepened the 
dread with which she listened. For Morton took no 
more notice of interruptions than if he were a book, 
and people had merely stopped in reading him to utter 
their exclamations about his contents. 

“Tt was an awful pause,” said he, ‘and my chief 
feeling, so far as I can recollect it, was a desire to have 
itover. A child could see that there was no hope of 
quieting those fellows. After showing their intention 
so clearly, they would never bring us to the shore 
alive, to become witnesses against them before the 
British authorities. There was but one thing to do 
and that was to fight, and to die like men. Imagine 
my astonishment and disgust, therefore, when Stephen 
Moore, my friend, my leader in early boyish days, my 
model of courage and coolness, spoke, for the first 
time since the trouble had begun, and said: ‘It ’s no 
use, Alf; I’m going to give these fellows what they 
want!’ 

“* Are you crazy, man?’ said I; ‘don’t you know 
that they want all you ’ve got, and that they will kill 
you afterwards, to cover up the robbery?’ As Ilooked 
at him in my indignation, his eye avoided mine. He 
was thoroughly scared. The Malays saw that a dis- 


“agreement had arisen between us and pressed forward, 


curiosity replacing for an instant their savage hate; 
but a vigorous swing of my board showed them the 
limit it was not safe 1o pass, and there was another 
pause, during which I berated Stephen with the most 
stinging epithets I could command. I called him a dog 
and a coward; I told him he should n’t touch a shilling 
of my money to pay these cut-throats with, that he 
might bear the whole expense himself. In short, I got 
so angry with him that I forgot, for the time, the ab- 
solutely hopeless condition in which we were placed. 
But Stephen was not to be moved. He said he should 
pay the men what they wanted, and take the chances. 
It would n’t be any worse, he said, at any rate, than it 
was already. In vain I told him that it would be a 
great deal worse; there was a difference between 
dying bravely and dying like a pig, whether he saw it 
or not. He prolonged the discussion for several 
minutes, and at last threw down his board, and, ad- 
dressing the ringleader of the villains, who had been 
near enough to overhear our dialogue, he said, ‘ You 
understand English; bring me my bag.’ 

“Several of them must have understood him, for 
there was a rush after the bag. But Stephen called 
again to the ringleader, ‘Only you; let the rest stay 
where they are; they will upset the boat.’ 

“«Better upset the boat, and done with it,’ I mut- 
tered savagely; but my taunt was ineffectual. The 
Malay brought the bag, and Stephen Moore opened it, 
and plunged his arm into it, rummaging for his money, 
while the native bent over him with eager expectation, 





and I gnashed my teeth in impotent rage and despair. 
This pause was the shortest, and seemed the longest, of 
all. I think it pained me more to lose faith in my 
friend than to let go my hope of life. The disgusting, 
dreadful scene swam before my eyes, when suddenly, 
as though a flash of lightning had revealed the vision 
to me, I saw Stephen, erect, blazing with wrath and 
scorn and triumph, a revolver in his hand, and the 
Malay sprawling in the bottom of the boat, where the 
revolver, dashed into his face after the manner of a 
fist, had sent him. 

*“** Pull for your lives, you liver-hearted scoundrels! ’ 
shouted Stephen, in the wild exultation of a Berser- 
ker; and the command was obeyed with precipitat« 
zeal. In one minute the whole ugly crowd was tus- 
ging at the oars, while Stephen and I walked up end 
down, batting their heads with our boards to keep up 
their enthusiasm.” 

Morton paused. He had lingered over the progress 
of his story; he was too good an artist to spoil the 
climax. But, after a moment’s silence, Isabella Vave 
said that was perfectly splendid; and Frank added, 
“That Stephen Moore must have beenabrick. But I 
wish he had shot the ringleader, instead of just knock- 
ing him down.” 

“T forgot to mention,” said Morton, playing his 
trump card, reserved for this contingency, “that tic 
revolver was not loaded.” To which Mr. Vane, com- 
pletely overwhelmed, could only remark, ‘Dy Jove!” 

“What did your friends say to you?” ejaculated 
Alice. 

“What did Isay tohim? I should think you would 
ask,’ replied Morton. “In point of fact, however, ié 
was he who spoke to me, though I owed him the ex- 
planation. Just as I was about to express my repent- 
ance and gratitude, he astounded me by the cool re- 
mark, ‘You are the best hand in a scrape, Alf, that I 
ever came across. It isn’t every fellow that would have 
seen my little game from the beginning, and played 
into my hand as youdid. I was dreadfully afraid you 
wouldn’t quarrel, and I didn’t dare to give you any 
hint while that wretch was within earshot, and watch- 
ing us likea panther. But you did it splendidly, my 
boy; if you hadn’t pretended to be mad about it, wo 
never could have bamboozled these fellows.’ ” 

*“ Didn’t he know, then, that you had been as much 
deceived as the rest?” : 

“At first I thought he did not; but when Iattempted 
to explain, he avoided me so skillfully, changing tie 
subject, and with such a merry meaning in his eye, thet 
I suspected him: and one memorable night, long after, 
when we lay together in camp by the Rapidau—he a 
second lieutenant in my regiment—we had a long talk 
about old times, and I made him confess that he knew 
I had been completely deceived by his assumed 
cowardice in that Malay affair. At the time, however, 
he would not talk much about it, and even made me 
promise not to mention it. You ‘couldn’t make me be- 
lieve now that Stephen Moore could under any circeuii- 
stances show the white feather, or turn his back on a 
friend.” 

“You were together in the war?” pursued JAlice, 
curious to hear more of this chivalrous friend, 

“Yes; and he saved me twice from deail: once 
by carrying me in his strong arms from the exposed 
field where I lay stunned by a fall from my horse; and 
once by a bold rescue, when Thad been captured dur- 
ing a reconnoissance by a party of scouts, and was al- 
ready a mile on the road to the Libby prison.”’ 

“How delightful!’ cried Isabella; “tell us about 
that too.” 

“Not to-day,” said Morton; “it is getting laie al- 
ready.” . wont ei 

“But what became of him?” asked Miss Stanley, 
fascinated inexplicably by the character of the un- 
known hero of Singapore and the Rapidan. 

“T wish I knew,” replied Mr. Morton; “he was de- 
tailed on staff duty somewhere in the Southwest; and 
I heard that he had resigned, rather than obey an order 
which he had received. What was the precise trouble, 
I never could find out; it seemed to be connected with 
a cotton-stealing operation, and the officer in com- 
mand succeeded in hushing it up. I am sure Stephen 
was in the right, and had good reason for his course. 
At all events, he went out West, and I lost sight of him, 
Probably his adventurous spirit has led him into many 
a scrape since that; but he has courage and ingenuity 
enough to pull him out again.” 

“T’d rather hear you tell about him than see him 
myself,”’ said Isabella. ‘* No doubt he has become one 
of those horrid pioneers that wear red shirts and big 
boots, and talk slang, and shoot people.” 

**f must confess,’”’ replied Morton, “ that there is dan- 
ger of that. Stephen had a way of adopting the man- 
ners of his associates; drifting, as it were, with the 
tide. But the spirit of a gentleman is in him, and it 
would take little to transform him outwardly. If he 


ever comes to Bayport, you'll find him quite fit for a 


lion, Miss Vane.”’ 

“ How grand it is,” said Alice Stanley, half musingly, 
“to have such courage!” 

“ Indeed, you are right,’ responded Morton with en- 
thusiasm, “if by such courage you mean to distinguish 
my friend from the ordinary run of brave men. So far 
as I have observed, courage usually consists in getting 
used to a danger, Almost everybody is frightened the 
first time, unless excited already by somesstronger feel- 
ing. But habit deprives the peril of its mysterious 
power. One of the coolest veterans in our army is now 
in charge of a coal-mine; and he told me, not lopg ago, 
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that his first trip down the shaft, on a cage, made him 
tremble like a child. It was all he could do to control 
his nerves and continue his underground journey. Now 
he feels safer below ground than above. ‘There are 
only two or three things that can happen toa fellow 
down there,’ he says; ‘and if they don’t happen, you’re 
all right.’” 

At this moment the seclusion of the party was broken 
by the receipt of the information that the clam-bake 
was over—in other words, the baskets were packed, 
and the sun was setting, and the dew would shortly 
fall, and the carriages were waiting, and ‘* Where have 
you kept yourselves? We have hunted for you every- 
where, and didn’t know but you had waded out and 
got drowned.” This and similar wise and witty ob- 
servations were received in good part and returned in 
kind. Our quartette, being people of society, knew 
how to jump gracefully from the grand serious into 
the empty jocose, and land on their feet. So, with 
laughter and chatter, the picnic party gathered itself, 
counted its noses, to make sure that no flirting or 
dreaming absentees remained behind,’ counted its 
shawls and fans and unnecessary though inevitable 
umbrellas, stowed itself away in its several barouches 
and dog-carts, and sped merrily townward with 
thoughts intent on home and rest, or hotel and “hop,” 
according to the engagements and temperaments of 
its individual members. 

’ (To be continued.) 





WORTHLESS TREASURE. 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


F one with a sick, whispering heart should yield 
To its faint fever, brokenly, and scorn 
To furrow some low, pleasant, narrow field 
To whose sweet labor he was born ; 


If he should have it hold him violets 
Enough to make the fairest wreath on earth, 
But with cold thanks and very dim regrets 
Refuse their humble, precious worth ; 


If, fiercely held by some strange gathering thought, 
Within whose doubtful darkness he could see 

A thousand stars with fiery meanings caught, 
His weird and restless life should be; 


If he to that great breathless night which lies 
Under the ground descended, dreaming there 

To find the fearful charm that gave his eyes 
Their glittering, ever-downward stare ; 


If, year by year, shut from the sun, he tried 
To gather riches from the coral mine, 

Whose Slave his Soul was, still to be denied 
And still to feel them shine and shine; 


If, gray and ghastly, he at last should break, 
As from the dead, into the dew, and bring 

Diamonds enough to light a grave, or make, 
Twice-told, the glory of a king; 


If he should have his jewels cut and set 
After some beautiful and worldly rule, 

Then find himself, when in his coronet, 
Only a crowned and laughed-at Fool: 


I know, to-day, how bitter it would be 
For him to learn his treasure was not true, 
Because (as even you through love might see) 
Because—I wear mock-jewels too. 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 





NO. 9. 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNIWERSAL RESTORATION. 


B* the doctrine of universal restoration, in its 

broadest and most generic sense, we mean the 
doctrine that all sinful beings will be finally restored 
to holiness and eternal life, and that thus the harmony 
and unity of the universe will be restored. It was in 
this broad sense that Origen held it, when he taught 
the future restoration, not only of all men, but also of 
all fallen spirits, not even excepting the devil himself. 


VARIOUS FORMS, 


But the doetrine has been held by some as applicable 
to all men, without any hope as to the devil and his 
angels, either because they have no belief in their ex- 
istence, or because, like the Persian divines in the 
Zend Avesta, they believe in their annihilation, or be- 
cause, if all men are saved, they are willing to give up 
the evil angels to endless punishment, though this 
would not be very consistent with their principles. 

The doctrine of universal restoration applied to men 
has also been held in different forms. In the state- 
ments of some, ideas of material purification by fire 
and torment have been predominant. Others, like 
Origen, have entirely excluded material fire, and, 
holding to the eternal possession of free agency, made 
the process of purification to depend on the truth 
operating to produce deep conviction of sin, and of ill 
desert, filling the spirit with unspeakable anguish, 
until, by repentance and a return to holiness, it is de- 
livered and restored to eternal life. Others, like Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, have regarded a temporary process 
of sinning as indispensable to full spiritual develop- 
ment, and the formation of a firm and established holy 
character, and have taught that God will surely con- 





duct all men through this process of education, until 
finally they are established in holiness and eternal life. 


NEED OF DISCRIMINATION, 


These views were historically developed in the order 
in which we have stated them, and will be more fully 
set forth in the course of this history. This summary 
view is here given for the sake of greater clearness of 
conception during our narrative. Much confusion 
and error have arisen in different ages from the fact 
that the analogical, spiritual sense of the word fire has 
been overlooked, and that thus that which was in the 
Word of God spoken analogically and spiritually has 
been used to sustain a doctrine of literal fire in the 
punishment of the wicked. The merits of Origen are 
great in having entirely rejected the gross literalism 
of torments by material fire. Before him such literal- 
ism was universal. Accordingly, we shall find an ex- 
ample of it in the first appearance of the doctrine of 
universal restoration. 


FIRST STATEMENT. 


The first statement of this doctrine is found in the 
Sibylline Oracles. 

It is in them, however, as part of a general account 
of the day of judgment, including its antecedents and 
consequents. It has a peculiar interest as probably 
the first written description of that day by a Christian. 

INCREASED INTEREST. 


This interest is increased by the fact that it is dis- 
tinctly appealed to in the hymn on the Judgment, 
that greatest Latin hymn of the middle ages, Dies Ira, 
the “Day of Wrath.”’ Of this, Professor Schaff says, 
“it excites new wonder on every reading, and to it no 
translation in any modern language can do full jus- 
tice.’ He calls it ‘That incomparable giant hymn on 
the Judgment, the tremendous power of which resides 
first, indeed, in its earnest matter, but next in its inim- 
itable mastery of the musical treatment of the vow- 
els.” Yet in this great hymn there is a virtual en- 
dorsement of the Sibylline verses, by appealing to the 
Sibyl alongside of David as authority, with reference 
to that day. 

** Dies Ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla.”’ 


“The day of wrath, that dreadful day, shall dissolve 
the world into ashes, according to the testimony of 
David with the Sibyl.” Some of the versions of this 
hymn do not show this appeal to the Sibyl, for the 
translators, having outgrown the faith of the middle 
ages, seem to shrink from so prominent and sacred a 
recognition of the Sibyl. Hence, in the translation 
adopted in the Plymouth Collection, we find this ver- 
sion of the first three lines: 

* Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
All shall melt to ashes turning, 
All foretold by seers discerning.” 

Here the unlearned English reader would have no 
conception who these discerning seers could be. Least 
of all would he conjecture that they were David and 
the Sibyl. But as soon as this is known, the inquiry at 
once arises, How and when did these seers foretell 
these things? 

PREDICTIONS. 


As to David, it may meet the exigencies of the case 


to say that, in Psalm ciii. 26, 27, he testifies that the 
heavens and the earth, which God of old created, shall 
perish and be changed as a vesture. But even here 
there is nothing specifically said about dissolution into 
ashes by fire, though it may be implied. But there is 
no such deficiency in the case of the Sibyl. In her tes- 
timony the fire is prominent, dissolving tne universe, 
and explicit mention is made of the ashes into which 
all things are dissolved. 

But if any shrink from such an appeal, they should 
recall the usages of the age of the poet. In this appeal 
the author of this hymn did not act without illustrious 
precedent. Dr. Schaff says, vol. I., p. 205: ** The first 
appeal of the apologists was of course to the prophetic 
writings. But even a Clement of Alexandria, and, 
with more caution, an Origen, a Eusebius and St. Au- 
gustine, employed, also, without hesitation, apocry- 
phal prophecies, especially the Sibyllime oracles.” 
Lactantius quoted these oracles so freely that over 
two folio pages of Gallandius are needed to present a 
conspectus of his quotations. 


THE SIBYL. WHO? 


The word sibyl means a revealer of the councils of 
God, that is, a prophetess. It was applied to at least 
ten in the heathen world, and Dr. Schaff as well as 
Bishop Horsley believes that some of their revelations 
were true. “All was not error and pious fraud. 
Through all heathenism there runs, in truth, a dim, 
unconscious presentiment of Christianity.” In proof, 
he refers to the fourth éclogue of Virgil. 

But the Sibyl of these verses was not one of these 
heathen prophetesses, but, according to her own testi- 
mony, one of the daughters-in-law of Noah, a person 
of strict veracity, who was with him in the ark, and 
who was, therefore, able to give a summary of the his- 
tory of the world before the flood, as well as to predict 
its future fates. Of the Sibylline verses there were at 
least two authors. One wasa Jew, who wrote about one 
hundred and twenty years before Christ, and foretold 
the coming and kingdom of the Messiah, fgllowing, 
mainly, the Hebrew prophets. Of his views of the 





Messiah and his kingdom Westcott has given a sum- 
mary (pp. 114-116, Study of the Gospels). In these, 
although there is retribution when the Messiah estab- 
lishes his kingdom, and rewards his people, and pun- 
ishes his enemies, yet the peculiar features of the final 
Day of Judgmeut and its results spoken of in the New 
Testament are not found. These are presented in the 
second book, which obviously proceeded from a Chris- 
tian writer. And yet he follows no one of the New 
Testament writers absolutely, and sometimes intro- 
duces matter found in none of them. 


THE JUDGMENT. 


The great drama is opened by a night of fearful and 
universal gloom, during which a deluge of fire from 
heaven is suddenly poured upon the earth, resulting 
in the utter dissolution of the elements of the universe, 
for this fiery deluge extends not only to the earth and 
all the works that are therein, but also to the heavenly 
luminaries. All worlds are thus dissolved into one 
great ruin, and the seer expressly informs us that ashes 
shall cover all things, and thus justifies the appeal of 
the poet. Of sucha deluge of fire nothing is said in 
our Saviour’s account of the day of judgment in Matt. 
xxv. But in 2 Peter the burning of the heavens and 
the earth by fire, and the consequent dissolution of 
the elements, are expressly mentioned, and the Sibyl- 
line poet may have followed him or his authorities. 


THE JUGDE. 


In the personalities of the Judgment he follows Dan. 
vii., where the Ancient of days first is seen enthroned, 
and then the Messiah comes to him in the clouds of 
heaven, to receive his glorious kingdom. In like man- 
ner the Eternal Father is first enthroned, and then 
Christ the judge, himself immortal, appears in glory 
with his holy angels, and, throned on a cloud, comes to 
the immortal Father, and sits in majesty at his right 
hand on the judgment-seat to judge the life and the 
deeds of godly and of ungodly men. 


THE ASSEMBLY. 


Before the judgment the dead of all ages are raised, 
and reinvested with bodies by the mighty power of 
God. No account is made of difficulties. The writer 
specifies those who died before the flood, those con- 
sumed by birds, beasts and serpents, and those burned 
by fire. But over all difficulties the almighty power 
of God triumphs. Then, by the angels, all, good and 
bad, are gathered before the judgment-seat. Moses, 
Abraham and other eminent saints are specially 
named. But here a remarkable deviation from our 
Saviour’s account occurs, 


THE SEPARATION, 


No public summation of their deeds by the Judge is 
made, nor is a sentence pronounced; on the other 
hand, they are divided by being made to pass through 
a river of fire. By this process the righteous are sep- 
arated from the wicked and saved. The angels con- 
vey them safely through the burning river to their 
heavenly home. But the wicked are abandoned to the 
river of fire, where they suffer for whole ages accord- 
ing to the deeds they have done. A long list of their 
crimes is given, such as murder, lies, theft, adultery, 
slander, apostacy from God, idolatry. 

PUNISHMENT. 

The punishment inflicted on them is then set forth 
in great detail. They are chained by God with fiery 
chains to a mountain, around which flows the river of 
fire, and the angels of the eternal God scourge them, 
with fearful severity, with fiery scourges. 

After this they are exposed in the darkness of Tar- 
tarus to horrid monsters. Then the .nost wicked are 
condemned to go through a fiery circuit of the river of 
fire. Meanwhile their ceaseless lamentations ascend, 
until at last they pay in suffering thrice as much as 
they have sinned. In their torments they gnash with 
their teeth, and in vain desire to die. They implore 
God for deliverance, but he turns from them and re- 
minds them that by the incarnation he gave them the 
opportunity for repentance in the seven ages of the 
world’s history. 

After all this the good are fully described and their 
happy lot. A long account is given of the heavenly 
world, and its holy society and various forms of hap- 
piness. 

FINAL RESTORATION. 

But according to this prophetess the holy cannot be 
happy even amid the joys of heaven whilst others are 
suffering. Hence, with one voice, they petition God 
for their delivery. Nor is their petition vain. Thus 
entreated, he will deliver them from the devouring 
fire and from eternal gnashing of teeth. Having thus 
delivered them, he will firmly establish them and as- 
sign them, through his people, to a new and eternal life 
among the immortals. 

This view of restitution is not peculiar in distinctly 
bringing out that feeling of compassion and sympathy 
for the lost that has since been repeatedly expressed 
during the ages. But it is peculiar in this, that it 
makes the expression of it to God the turning point 
of the system. God at first rejects the prayers of the 
wicked for sa]lvation, and it is not until he is moved by 
the earnest entreaties of the holy that he interposes to 
deliver them. 

INFLUENCE OF THIS VIEW. 

That this view was not without popular power is 

plain from one fact. Augustine states, in his City of 
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God, that there were many tender-hearted souls in the 
west who were moved with sympathy for the lost, and 
denied the eternity of their punishment. In stating 
their reasonings he gives a prominent place to this 
view of the merciful prophetess, and devotes one whole 
chapter to setting forth the principles of their reason- 
ing. As he presents them they have no little plausi- 
bility. They insisted on the fact that Christians, even 
in this imperfect state, were imbued with the spirit of 
forgiveness and of prayer even for their enemies. 
Will they, then, lay aside these traits when perfect and 
in that perfect world? Will they not pity and forgive 
and pray for the wicked? Will not the whole church 
of the redeemed unite in this prayer? And if they do, 
can it be that God will not feel it and be moved to an- 
swer the united petitions of the glorious host of the 
redeemed ? 

What Augustine would have said in reply to such 
reasonings must be matter of conjecture, for he is con- 
tent to state them without making a reply. 

The account of the judgment and its consequences 
thus reported has been much abbreviated. In full it 
occupies 143 lines of Greek hexameters. Yet toa great 
extent we have translated and used the words of the 
writer. A view of the Sibylline oracles as a whole ex- 
cites admiration at the amount of study requisite for 
their composition. The author aims to use the vocab- 
ulary of Homer, and the composition of such a work 
in twelve books by a Jew or a Christian would have 
been impossible had it not been for the careful and ex- 
tended study of the poems of Homer in the schools of 
Alexandria. Westcott speaks of the Sibylline writings 
as exhibiting much enlargement of views. He says: 
“They stand alone as an attempt to embrace all his- 
tory, even in its details, in one great theocratic view, 
and tu regard the kingdoms of the world as destined 
to form provinces in a future kingdom of God.” 


VIEW PHYSICAL. 

Yet the views of retribution presented are not ele- 
vated. The punishment of the wicked is inflicted by 
literal fire, nor are the ideas of a moral purification as 
the means of restoration promulgated by Origen visi- 
ble in the work. It more nearly accords in this re- 
spect with the Zoroastrian Bundehesh, in which the 
final punishment and purification of the wicked are 
represented as effected by a river of literal fire. 

NOT ZOROASTRIC. 

But one striking fact proves that this prophecy of 
the judgment was not derived from Persian sources. 
There is po reference to the devil and his angels in the 
whole account; whereas Ahriman and his angels figure 
conspicuously in all Zoroastrian accounts of the final 
day of retribution. 

The development of the higher forms*of universal 
restoration will be considered hereafter. We shall 
next consider the first statement of the doctrine of 
future eterpal punishment in the book of Enoch, a 
work which affected the public mind and filled the im- 
aginations of men more perhaps than avy other apoc- 
alyptic work of the ages before Christ. 


- LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
CHRISTIAN ENJOYMENT. 








Frmpay Eventnea, May 11, 1873. 
HERE is nothing that tends to draw men 
together by their best feelings so surely as labor- 
ing cotperatively in a common cause, where selfishness, 
in the nature of things, cannot enter. The companion- 
ship of Christian men and women in works of benevo- 
lence inures them to a friendship as nearly purified 
from earthly dross as anything that we can attain to 
in this world. It is true, that in society at large, fit 
companionships may be formed, so that we may cher- 
ish very pleasant friendships for each other; but these 
are single instances. Where can you find ranks and 
multitudes of persons that feel such a warm friendship 
toward each other that itis like the attachment of 
brother and sister, except under the training influences 
of the Spirit of Christ? 

I think you who have been at all engaged in the 
various mission labors of this church will bear me wit- 
ness that there are no enjoyments in the world upon 
which you look back that have such perennial fra- 
grance, such perpetual youth, as the enjoyments which 
you have had in your religious labor. 

Often persons at the time are full of care and anxiety 
with respect to one and another, and they carry the 
burden io such a way that they do not themselves 
know how happy they are. 

I have been very muchstruck with that in vacations. 
When I have gone away, and been gone for some 
weeks, and the surface of things has been changed a 
little, and I have looked back upon the year, and all 
its varied exercises and labors have come up to me, I 
have marveled at myself, that I did not rejoice more 
as I went along. There was latent joy enough; but I 
wondered that it did not develop into more expres- 
sion. It seemed strange to me that rejoicing in the 
Lord was not more a marked experience. 

Now, we, here, have been blessed of the Lord. From 
its earliest history, this church has been blessed in the 
development of the sunnier and “more cheerful side of 
Christian life. There have also been developed in this 





church warm, social sympathies; and these have been 
developed, not by mere festive relationships, but by 
common, serious, earnest, fruitful labors. 

There has been, to be sure, a good deal of indif- 
ference among you; you have not manifested that zeal 
which you might have shown in bringing the youth of 
the community into classes, and instructing them; vou 
have not been so active as you might have been in en- 
couraging the younger members of the church, and 
engaging them in some appropriate labor; but I have 
not had occasion to urge you very much, though of 
course the general tendency of my preaching and 
teaching would be to induce you to do these things. 
At any rate, the execution of the enterprises which 
we have had in hand has been mostly voluntary. It 
has, as it were, done itself. 

This church is filled; there are some twenty-three or 
twenty-four hundred members in it; and out of that 
number it is true that very many have their appro- 
priate sphere almost exclusively in the household, 
where they are living Christian lives; but there are 
several hundreds, in so large a church as this, who 
have, I may say, their parishes—their special fields of 
labor—in which, every single week, they bring their 
understanding, and their moral sense, and their hearts 
to bear upon others for their welfare. 

The consequence is, that the church has almost 
always been at peace in itself. The people had some- 
thing to do, they loved to do it, and they have not had 
to expend their force in any abnormal way. 

In the next place, it has produced contentment and 
satisfaction. You will notice that we have had but 
little trouble in this church; a little, now and then, as 
to the amusements of the young people; a little as to 
questions that have occasionally come up; but there 
has been a large toleration. We have attempted to 
throw persons upon their own judgment in regard to 
questions of right or wrong, according to circum- 
stances, and have avoided anything like screwing au- 
thority; but, at the same time, I think I may say that 
in so large a congregation as this, it is remarkable that 
expensive and extravagant parties have been so little 
known among us; that there has been so little demand 
for those doubtful amusements which prevail in the 
community; and that the great bulk of the member- 
ship have found, at home, and in the church, in their 
association with each other, and in the work which 
they had to perform, occupation not only, but enjoy- 
ment, which is a great deal better than amusement. 

In doing this work, in this way,that has come to 
pass which will always come to pass under such cir- 
cumstances; persons have reached a greater stature 
and a higher development in the common work of re- 
ligion than they otherwise could have done. They 
have made more advance in the Christian life than 
they could have made in any ordinary way. 

Let a man go into business, and confine himself to 
that, and he may become successful, he may be an up- 
right, respectable man; but there will be wanting in 
him the higher elements of character. On the other 
hand, let a man of very moderate faculty be brought 
under the power of divine love; let his heart be kin- 
dled with enthusiasm for others; let him learn human 
nature by acting upon it, toiling with it, and being 
benevolent toward it; let him, from year to year, ad- 
vise and form judgments for other persons, and see 
how much larger that man grows than he ever would 
have grown had it not been for experience in these re- 
spects. 

I see men all through the community who never will 
come to this. They are doing nothing. They think 
they live properly, but they do not develop. They do 
not gain strength and fullness. 

When, however, I speak of this great congregation, 
I speak of it not as having a peculiar experience. I 
speak of that which belongs to us in common with our 
eburches. Isee many persons who would have been 
very fair, pleasant business men, and good common 
citizens under any circumstances; but who, by de- 
voting themselves assiduously from year to year to 
Christian work, have come to uncommon proportions. 
There is a larger manhood in them than they could 
have acquired if they had strictly followed secular 
pursuits. They have a stature and a power which 
could have come from no other thing than their zeal 
in good works. 

Wisdom is justified of her children; and they who 
do well to the cause of God will be done well to by 
that cause. Though they do not labor for their own 
benefit, and though they are uot conscious of receiving 
benefit; yet, personal benetit is the result of disin- 
terested labor in the cause of Christ. 

Now, while it is not made a matter of public re- 
marks among us, it is a fact that we have scores of 
men who are being greatly blessed of God in them- 
selves; and they are increasing their girth, their 
height, their stature, simply by faithful and patient 
continuance in well-doing for others. 

When we separate for the summer, some will go in 
one direction, some in another, and some in another; 
and we shall look back to these relationships, not to 
glory because this is a great church, not to congratu- 
late ourselves because we have participated in social 
entertainments here, so much as to rejoice because we 
have prayed together, and sung together, and wept 
together, and counseled together, and worked to- 
gether, and suffered together, for the cause of God 
among men. We shall look back to our common ex- 
periences in Christian labor as among the pleasantest 
experiences of our life, 


Pm. * 
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THE YOUNGER HAWTHORNE. 
Pressant. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

It may be the lasting advantage, but it is the 
immediate misfortune of this young author that he is 
the son of his father—a man whose excellent, genius 
and marvelous literary skill assure the immortality of 
his works. For the reader takes up this book with the 
natural (if unwarrantable) hope of finding in it some 
small degree, or promise, at least, of that rare kind of 
power which wrought the weird enchantment of the 
“Scarlet Letter.” And, however, he may eudeavor to 
qualify this hopeless anticipation, disappointment is 
inevitable, and may easily be unfair. Others, again, 
may carelessly impute hereditary merit, which a scru- 
pulous filial piety would hasten to disclaim. 

This, in fact, has been done already. One reyiewer— 
English—speaks of the author as inheriting “the tone 
and fiber of a gift that was altogether exceptional.” 
Another describes the story as ‘‘invested with en- 
chantment and the most powerful psychological work 
of the century ;”’ while a third assures us that he sees 
evidence of ‘‘a perception surpassing second sight, 
coupled with wonderful psychical analysis!” 

We will give our honest estimate of Bressant, weigh- 
ing words with care. 

The book is very unequal and unsatisfactory, false 
in tone and jerky in manner. We find in it, amid oc- 
casional tokens of promise, a certain blind vigor and 
intensity, a not unfrequent flabbiness of fiber, a weak- 
ness of construction, and a general inadequacy of 
performance, blended often with a crude, loud- 
favored materialism. 

To say this, and to say no more, would be a hasty in- 
justice, which we do not mean tocommit. But it is 
not necessary to withdraw what may seem a pretty 
harsh statement, which, indeed, it is no fairer to 
qualify than it is easy to insist on and confirm. 

The scene is laid chiefly in Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts. This story, which is enacted in about six 
months, introduces us to an elderly gentleman—Vale- 
yon by name, sometime a clergyman, now professor of 
theology; his two daughters, Cornelia and Sophie; a 
young man called Bressant—his real name is still un- 
known to us; his mother Abbie, a worthy boarding- 
house keeper; a Mr. William Reynolds, a dissipated 
milk-man; a Mrs. Vanderplank, better known as Aunt 
Margaret, who divides her time between New York 
City and the banks of the Hudson; and, last, the par- 
sonage gate, whose action and re-action, being equal 
and in opposite directions, are minutely described. 
Perhaps we should mention Dolly, a discreet and aged 
but very frisky mare, belonging to the professor; nor 
wholly forget a bevy of young gentlemen and young 
ladies, who hover, nameless and vague, on the dim out- 
skirts of the story, but bear no part in its action. Pro- 
fessor Valeyon is a dreamy old gentleman, much given 
to soliloquy, who has outlived active service, is devoted 
to his daughters, his memories, and his pipe, and is the 
best and most natural character of the dramatis per- 
sone. The daughter, Sophie, is a pale, preterhuman 
composition of “spirit, fire and dew.” Of angelic pa- 
tience and ecstatic mood, she is wise in ber generation, 
and her talk is sometimes spiced with a pungent dash 
of sarcasm. A bedridden invalid, she has naturally but 
little real sympathy with her sister Cornelia, who has 
glowing health, exquisite grace and caprice of manner, 
and a beauty at once pure and voluptuous. Cornelia 
is simply a fine young animal, innocent, unconscious 
and loving, but seemingly as soulless as the Donatello 
of the “‘ Marble Faun.” The folded possibilities of such 
a nature are like buds yet to bloom. They may at any 
moment, under the quickening solar ray, burst into 
passionate flower. As the story opens, a wild unrest 
possesses this sweet young woman, a dim desire for a 
life of cities and of the world, of which she has caught 
transient and alluring glimpses in pvetry and romance. 
Unknowing, she waits for an unknown lover. 

“ Far off his coming shines.” 

Tie comes at last in the shape of Bressant, who, 
though a letter has announced him, is personally an 
utter stranger to the househuld, and bounces down 
upon tkem in the followmg impromptu and headlong 
fashion: 

“Ts this the parsonage?” 

“Tt is known by that name, sir.”’ 

* Are you Professor Valeyon?”’ 

The professor bowed in assent. 

“ And you?” began he. 

The young man sprang up the steps, and grasping 
the other’s half-extended hand, gave it a brief, bard 
shake, “I’m Bressant,” said he. 

Yes, it is Bressant, beyond doubt or peradventure. 
His father, an old friend of the professor’s, has un- 
intentionally died, and he is come to undertake the 
study of theology under the professor’s direction. His 
violent abruptness shocks like a galvanic battery, but 
the old gentleman soon recovers his self-command and 
proceeds to question the young one, to get the hang of 
him. 

“Smoke?” inquires the professor. 

“You must talk loud to me, I'm deaf,’ says the 
young man, with his hand to his ear. 

“Hlardly expected you up here so soon after your 
loss,’’ observed the professor, in as kindly a tone and 
manner as was compatible with speaking in a very 
loud key. 

“Loss! I've had no loss!” returned Bressant, with 
a look of perplexity. ‘‘Oh! you mean my father!” 
he exclaimed, snddenly, throwing his head back with 
a half smile, There was nothing to do, The funeral 
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was the day before yesterday. I did all the business 

before then. Yesterday I packed up, and here Iam!” 

“ Death couldn't have been unexpected, I presume?” 

“The hour of death,’ returned the young man, 
“can only be a matter of guess-work at any time. My 
father had heen expecting to die for some time past, 
but he had been mistaken once or twice before, and I 
thought he might be this time. But he happened to 
guess right.” 

“Wereyou with him during his last moments?” asks 
the professor, rather taken aback. 

“Oh, yes! I saw him die!’’ cheerfully responds 
Bressant, nodding and pulling his beard. 

Somewhat puzzled by this breezy and comic heart- 
lessness, his patient interlocutor decides to try him at 
another point. 

*“You’ve been educated at home?” began he, from 
beneath his eyebrows. 

“Oh, yes!’ replied Bressant, returning the pro- 
fessor’s look with one of exceeding keenness and com- 
prebensiveness—“‘educated to develop faculties of 
body and mind, not according to the ordinary school 
and college system.” 

* According to the letter I received, you come here 
to be trained fcr the ministry; has your previous edu- 
cation had this in view?” 

“The education would have been the same, under- 
stand, whatever the end was to be,’’ explained the 
young man with a shrewd smile in his sharp eyes. 
“T am as well prepared to study theology as if I had 
been aiming at it all my life; but I might have taken 
up engineering or medicine as well as that. About a 
year ago I decided to become a minister.” 

“What led you to do that?” demanded the old 
gentleman, with rather a stern frown. ° 

“My father first suggested it,” replied Bressant, on 
whom the frown produced no sort of impression. ‘* At 
the time it surprised me, especially from him. After- 
wards, I concluded I could do no better. No one has 
such a chance to move the world as a minister. I 
thought of Christ, and Paul, and Luther, and many 
before and since. They were all ministers, and who 
had greater power? I felt I had the ability, and I de- 
cided that it was as a minister I could best use it.” 

‘But what are you going to use it for?” 

“The men I have mentioned used theirs to invent, or 
confirm, or overthrow religious sects, and perhaps 
they couldn’t have done better in that age. But I 
hope I may discover a better method. I shall have the 
advantage of their experience and mistakes. Per- 
haps I shall develop and carry out to its conclusion the 
dogma of Christianity. That would be well as a be- 
ginning.” 

But we have had somewhat too much of the enor- 
mous and grotesque egotism of this masterful young 
gentleman, who throws the world so easily before 
breakfast, and is a prize-pupil in that school where 
‘blind and naked ignorance delivers brawling judg- 
ments, unashamed, on all things all day long.” 

Strangely enough, though described as of superb 
physique and full of smouldering volcanic passions, 
totally unrestrained by a moral sense, he also, like Cor- 
nelia, has not yet come to consciousness of his body. 
Truly, a paragon of animals! Invited to tea, he 
makes havoc of the food set before him, pouncing on 
it like a beast of prey. Having gorged his fill, he 
leaves the table, turning his back on his venerable 
host, and “saunters out of the room, and on the bal- 
cony.”’ Thither Cornelia follows, and finds him lean- 
ing over the railing and looking about him with some 
enjoyment. 

Immediately 
takes place: 

“You are one of the daughters? 
aren't there? Which are you?” 

“I’m Cornelia” (shouting to penetrate his deaf- 
hess). 

“Ts the other anything like you?” 

“ Who—Sophie? I wish you could see her! There 
couldn't be a greater difference if 1 was a negro!”’ 

“That's natural,’’ he remarked, reflectively, ‘‘ I never 
saw anything like you.” 

At this crisis she yearns for a tea rose-bud, and in- 
vites him down into the garden to assist her in pluck- 
ing it. A little later, seating herself upon a rustic 
bench, ‘she motions Bressant to take his place by her 


the following remarkable dialogue 


There are two, 


side. He sits looking straight before him and “says 
nothing. Stealing a side glance at him, Cornelia was 


possessed by an absurd fancy that he was alarmed at 
his position. 

“The idea of being able to seare such a giant ex- 
cited the young lady’s risibilities so powerfully that 
she could not contain herself, but, to her great horror, 
broke suddenly forth into a warbling ecstacy of laugh- 
ter!”’ 

“ Bressant looked around in great surprise. It wasan 
occasion for presence of mind. Something must be 
done atonce. Hush! Hold perfectly still! It was so 
absurd to see you sitting and not knowing! There— 
now—still—spat! 

“A mosquito, which had settled upon Bressant’s 
broad hand, had sacrificed his life to rescue Cornelia 
from her dilemma. Instantly the young man’s senses 
begin to quiver and tingle with a sensation at once de- 
licious and confusing. In the same instant he had 
seized the soft warm fingers in both his hands, and 
pressed them convulsively almost fiercely.” 

*“What do you mean, sir? How dare you—? Please 
go home as quickly as possible.” 

“He obeys, aud while papa is staring inquiringly 





out of the study-door, without a word of leave-taking 
the uncanny pupil leaps over the parsonage-gate and 
launches himself into a long swinging run,” of which 
we get a four-page description, followed by four pages 
of young lady’s toilet, two of which sparkle with a mi- 
nute and circumstantial account of the unlacing of a 
pair of boots. 

Bressant, this mischief done, now resolves to give 
himself up to hard study, and to deny himself even the 
sight of such bewildering beauty. He will emulate 
“the conscience of a saint among his warring senses.” 
For a few days his purpose holds and he toils terri- 
bly. But soon, “ believing,” as the author assures us, 
“that all the traits and elements of mankind were 
comprised in a superior form within himself,” that no 
sweetest enticement can again beguile him, that coquet- 
ing with temptation will somehow strengthen him to 
resist it, he decides to accept an invitation to dance at 
“ Abbie’s.”” There he meets Cornelia, threads the mazes 
of the waltz in her arms, and again her beauty intoxi- 
cates and dissolves him. 

“How beautifully you danced!” she exclaims, as 
they take breath, ‘‘I didn’t know you could.” 

“T never danced before—I couldn't with any one but 
you. Assoon as we touched each other I felt every- 
thing through you!” Thus the anchorite of the day 
before! 

“It was very strange, wasn’t it?’ she responds. 
* And yet I wonder at it, somehow ”— 

“Why, how have you been hearing what I said?” 
suddenly exclaims Cornelia, looking at him in surprise. 
“T’ve been almost whispering all this time!’ 

“Have you?” asks the astonished deaf man, “it 
sounded loud enough to me. But I could hear you 
think to-night, I believe” 

“Will it be so to-morrow?” he adds, mournfully. 
“To-morrow!” repeated Cornelia, ‘to-morrow is 
my last day here!” 

Then vows are made and troth is plighted, for on the 
next day she is to start for a three months’ visit to 
Aunt Margaret in New York. 

Just at this point is introduced an episode between 
the lovely daughter of the professor, and a local swain, 
—the drunken lout of a milkman before mentioned— 
whose tipsy tenderness she does not scruple to encour- 
age whenever she can utilize him. In this instance he 
readily engages to harness her father’s horse for him, 
but does it so bunglingly that Bressant, who is attend- 
ing Cornelia home, gp foot, under the stars, has need 
to use his titanic prowess and tiger-like swiftness in 
saving her father’s life, which the frightened animal is 
running away with. Dolly is stopped, and Bressant’s 
collar-bone is broken. Cornelia, however, does not 
postpone her visit to nurse her lover, and that pleasing 
duty devolves upon the gentle invalid, Sophie, who, 
suddenly recovered, straightway begins to compass the 
prostrate Hercules with so ‘‘sweet observances,’ and 
and so earnestly to inform his mind with high moral 
lessons, that, before many days, they also (not to put 
too fine a point upon it) are engaged! The fickle Bres- 
sant, recovering now in leisurely content, is seldom 
disturbed by a misgiving about Cornelia, who, for her 
part (we grieve to say it), begins to take kindly to the 
dubious society of the lively young men and young 
women whom Mrs. Vanderplanck—herself in a con- 
stant state of opium—gathers about her. ’Tis a hectic, 
bad life for the Professor’s unsophisticated daughter. 
Their equivocal, high-seasoned talk, free manners, 
free use of wine, a course of reading in French novels, 
and other like influences, though at first repulsive, in 
three months go far to sully the poor girl’s purity. 
She treads the “ dangerous edge of things,’’ but disgust 
saves her. Returning home she finds hea sister in pos- 
session of Bressant, and their wedding-day at hand. 
Her love for her sister turns into something very like 
hate. She determines on a revenge which shall break 
the heart of her gentle sister, at the cost of her own 
shame. She lays snares to win back the love so easily 
lost and won. She succeeds, of course, 

But, accidentally, a day or two before the marriage, 
the consummation of the plot is hindered by the un- 
suspecting Sophie. Her, broken-hearted and dying 
because of him, Bressant deserts and runs away to New 
York, deciding to give up the ministry for the present, 
and go to Europe instead; planning, as he rides, all 
sorts of pleasant wickedness there. 

At peace with himself and all the world, this precious 
villain falls asleep in the cars, and dreams that a little 
sedulous voice advises him to go back to Sophie im- 
mediately. He wakes up and decides to do so, Is 
short of money. Walks a matter of seventy miles ina 
few hours, ‘‘on an empty stomach.” 

Having accomplished this unusual pedestrian feat, 
he arrives, somewhat fatigued, too late to find the fore- 
going Sophie alive, and is presumed to marry, as soon 
as decency will allow, his first love, the charming 
Cornelia, 

So ends this sensational story of three hundred and 
eighty-three mortal pages. We have been betrayed 
into too great length, for we were anxious to be just, 
and justice takes time. 

It isa novel without hero or heroine, without pur- 
pose, without a point. Proportion is always missed, 
and all the probabilities are outraged. None of the 
characters, except, perhaps, the dreamy old Professor, 
are quite human. Bressant, as we have shown, is a 
monster of conceit and cruel selfishness. His treat- 
ment of his mother—on which we have not touched— 
is indecent and brutal beyond words. 

We haye marked occasional yerbal felicities, aad 





fome whole sentences, that evince a measure of good 
sense, and even keen insight. 

We are sure there may, another summer, be better 
fruit on this young and lusty tree, than the “ unripe 
and colicky crop” here proffered us. We have a rizht 
to expect, eventually, great things from a son of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. But he must first cultivate a 
sounder taste and a truer sense of proportion. Let 
him forbear to indulge his fondness for extreme 
minuteness, and the emphasizing of trifles. Some 
otherwise clever descriptions fatigue us with this fault. 
Where a hint would suffice he elaborates and weakens. 
As the German proverb has it, ‘he winks at you with 
a barn-door.”’ 

Let him remember, as the keenest, best equipped, 
and most generous of American critics has roughly 
sung it,— 

“ That he goes the farthest who goes far enough, 
And all beyond that is just bother and stuff.” 

Let him temper his high courage of treatment with 
more discretion. Finally, let him cease to glorify mere 
animal health and a superb body. No skill of man or 
God can make a hero out of flesh and blood. 


DR. BUDDINGTON. 


Responsive Worship. A Discourse, with Notes, by Willia 
Ives Buddington. D.D. A.S8. Barnes & Co. siaensianl 


Many years ago, Dr. Bushnell, in an address entitled 
“Comprehensive Christianity’? we think, noticed the 
fact that the human mind generally settles on a truth 
only after swinging like a pendulum from one extreme 
to the other, with a slowly decreasing violence, until it 
rests at the center. A movement like this has taken 
place in regard to forms of worship. In their first re- 
coil from the prelatical churches the Puritans swung 
far over to a method that was too bald and cold to be 
retained any longer than was necessary to effect their 
principal object, which was to break up all associations 
with the errors they had renounced. They went so far 
at first as to banish instrumental music, the use of 
hymns, the reading of the Bible—as a part of public 
worship; they forbade their ministers to pray at fune- 
rals and to perform the rite of marriage. Under the 
same impulse the forms of worship which were retained 
were stripped of much that was comely and attractive. 
To quote a fine figure from Henry Allon, * tosave their 
citadel they had to raze their suburbs.”’ 

The gradual recession from this extreme movement 

has followed a desire of the human mind for that 

which is more social and pleasing. Some of the non- 

prelatical churches have made a practical acknowl- 

edgment, within a decade or so, that many forms re- 

tained by the Anglican Church are desirable and valu- 

able. They give variety to the public services; they 

interest the people generally, “ both young men and 

maidens, old men and children ”: and especially those 

services which give an audible part in the worship 

even to those who cannot sing. To most persons, we 

judge, it is a physical relief as well as a great pleasure 

to use the voice. Dr. Young says: ** Speech ventilates 

our intellectual fires.” It certainly seems to open the 

draft and quicken the flame of devotional feeling. Re- 

cognizing this, Dr. Buddington prepared the sermon 

which makes the bulk of the neat little book before’ 
us as a contribution to the discussion of the question, 

then before his church, as to whether a responsive read- 

ing of selections from the Psalms should be introduced 

in their public services. It was proposed to adopt the 

arrangement of Lessons prepared some years ago by 

the Rev. Dr. Storrs, and used with excellent effect in 

the Church of the Pilgrims since 1865. To this was to 

be added, at the close of “the prayer of General Sup- 

plication,” an audible repetition by the whole congre- 

gation of the Lord’s Prayer. A chant or two, and the 

Doxology, “Glory be to the Father,” etc., were also to 

find a place in the services. The question was decided 

affirmatively by a large majority, as it had been in the 

Church of the Pilgrims. The results, we are told in the 

appendix, have been eminently satisfactory. ‘The 
pastor has read” (the Psalter) “ with careful delibera- 
tion and emphasis, the people have made the responses 
with great unanimity and heartiness, and the whole 
effect, alike upon minister and people, has been elevat- 
ing and inspiring.” 

The appendix presents to us many valuable letters— 
from Dr. Storrs, Dr. Goodwin of Chicago, Dr. Daggett, 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, President Woolsey, and others, 
and a characteristic one from Dr. Horace Bushnell—all 
drawn out by this sermon and endorsing its sentiments. 
The letter from President Woolsey will probably at- 
tract much attention. It is very decided and explicit. 
He speaks earnestly of ‘“‘ the neglect of the religious 
sentiments,” of ‘‘ making preaching of too much rela- 
tive importance to worship,” of the prevalence of “an 
ungodly way of getting through the singing,” and of 
the need we have in this country to cultivate ‘the 
sentiment of reverence.’’ He would add to the Psalms 
other edifying passages of Scripture fitted to responses, 
and adds, ‘It would be grateful, very grateful to me, 
to have some of the best small chants regularly intro- 
duced into our worship, such as ‘The Lord is in his 
holy temple, Let all the earth keep silence before him.’ 
I never hear this, and ‘I was glad when they said unto 
me,’ and some others, without the profoundest feelings 
being excited, so that I would go no small distance to 
have them renewed.’’ He would be willing, also, to in- 
troduce a few brief written prayers, and to have “‘ the 
Geneva gown” brought back. Doubtless many will 
not wholly sympathize with this; but such sentiments 
from such a man will lead to a good deal of thought, 
aud possibly to some desirable changes, 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 
A DISTRESSING ACCIDENT. 


N the 13th of May last, two men 
stood in the door of a feed store in 
this city, talking about business. They 
were both hearty, muscular men, coun- 
try-bred, and had been friends for many 
years. The name of one was Jacob 
Baurhyte, and that of the other James 
Nelson Manning. The former command- 
eda barge plying between Catskill and 
New York city, while Manning kept the 
feed store and hay-loft, and sold the 
country produce brought down the river 
by his friend’s boat. Go along the river 
front of the city, und look at all the men 
loading vessels and handling produce, and 
none would be found more likely to enjuy 
a long life than these two who stood there 
together that day. It was a bright, sun- 
shiny morning, with the wind from just 
the right quarter to brace the system, and 
make it a positive pleasure to live. The 
street was choked with teams, and carts, 
and trucks of all kinds, and their rumble 
and roar betokened that intense commer- 
cial activity that is peculiar to New York. 
On the opposite side of the street, a mu- 
tual acquaintance, passing along, nodded 
to the two men, and they were in the act 
of returning his salutation with a pleas- 
ant word or two, when there came a sud- 
den crash that shook the ground, the air 
was filled with a cloud of dust, a sound 
of snapping timbers and falling bricks 
was heard, the frightened horses in the 
street plunged and struggled ina punic 
of fright and then all wasover. The two 
men in the doorway had disappeared as 
if the earth swaliowed them, and the 
building lay, where they had just stood, 
amass of rubbish. In an instant, in the 
twinkling of an eye, in less time than it 
takes to write this sentence, the two 
friends were crushed to death, and their 
crusbed bodies lay beneath the ruins 
of a warehouse -and its contents. It 
seems that Manning, miscalculating the 
strength of the timbers, had overloaded 
the floor with grain and hay, and so the 
crash came and with it bis hour of doom. 
This case affords one of the most im- 
pressive texts for the life insurance agent 
ever recorded. In 1861, a canvasser of 
the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, after much difficulty, persuaded 
Captain Baurhyte to insure his life for 
$1,500 for the benefit of his wife. He was 
so rugged in health that it was hard work 
to persuade him of the fact that he was 
as likely as the sickliest man of his ac- 
quaintance to die suddenly. He laughed 
at the idea at first, and set it down as a 
specimen of the exaggeration and mis- 
representation commonly resorted to by 
these bores of agents. But, however, he 
finally yielded and made his wife a 
present of the Company’s Policy No. 
8861, in which they bound themselves to 
pay her the sum of $1,500 and all divi- 
dends accruing upon it, whenever her 
husband should die. The captain 
got his friend Manning to attend 
tothe payment of the premiums as 
they fell due, and finally, in about 
a year, persuaded him to insure his own 
life for $2,000 for Mrs. Manning’s benefit. 
Baurhyte, with Dutch pertinacity, stuck 
to the course he had laid out and paid his 
premiums with strict punctuality, but 
Manning let his policy lapse in 1863, hav- 
ing, perhaps, come to the conclusion that 
life insurance, so far as men of his brawn 
and sinew were concerned, was a hum- 
bug, and he ** wouldn’t pay out any more 
good money after bad.”” So the accounts 
of these two friends stood when they 
were both swept into eternity at the 
same instant. 

Captain Baurhyte had in twelve years 
paid the company $652.32, or about fifty 
dollars a year, and for this trifling sum 
had been kept insured all that time, 
while his widow received, besides the 
$1,500 cash, $243.29 of dividends that had 
accrued. Mr. Manning’s widow, on the 
other hand, received nothing, whereas if 
her husband had done his duty to her, 
by keeping his policy alive, she would 
have had between $2,300 and $2,400 com- 
ing to ber from the company. 

It is very seldom that one case affords 
60 comple illustrations of both the profit- 
abieness of life insurance and the folly of 
allowing policies once taken to lapse, 








IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive busiuvess connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation i 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable re- 
garding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain itmstructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CHILDREN, begin now tosave your pen- 
nies, that when the long evenings come you 
can buy “ Avilude, or Game of Birds?’ If your 
storekeeper has not got it, send seventy-five 
cents to West & Lee, Worcester, Mass., and it 
will be sent by mail, post-paid. 

“ Avilude is a superior game.”’— Worcester 
Palladium. 


BucHAN’s DistnrectinG Soap kills 
roaches, vermin, and all insects which harbor 
in the house or stable, and rids dogs of fleas. 
Never fails. Chemists, physicians, editors, en- 
dorse these goods as the best preventives and 
disinfectants made, ld by a Dif- 
ferent varieties of these soaps for laundry, 
toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal, and disin- 
fecting purposes, 





MorTHers who desire to preserve the 
teeth of their children should teach them to 
early form the habit of brushing their teeth 
daily. To do this successfully they must be 

rovided with an agreeable dentifrice. Lyon's 

ooth Tablets seem just suited to their wants, 
no wasting or soiling of cavthing. 


CoLaaTE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,”’ will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 

WANTED, 2 farmer in every town_as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms, write to CoLtins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 


Cau for Eureka Machine Twist and 
ae Button Hole Twist, if you want the 
es: 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 








(THE SILVER WEDDING 
EXERCISES 


oF 
PLYMOUTIT CHURCH, | 


(Rev. H. W. BEECHER’S,) 


As reported by T. J. Exitrywoop, and 
edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio C. KING. 
A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
Chocolate paper covers,50 cts. Boundin 
extra cloth, $1. 

Will be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can be had through 
Booksellers. 


Apply to J. B. FORD & CO., 
Christian Union Office, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 
=~... ¥ - — 





NEW BOOKS. 





To be had at all Bookstores, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 





NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS. By 
GRACE GREENWOOD. Being her Notes of 
Travel across the American Continent. A 
book full of interest and piquancy. 12mo. 
Extra English cloth. Fancy stamped covers. 
Price, $2.00. 


“Itisa book full of delightful reading all the 
way through, and, like a nut, has many a choice 
morsel tucked away in sly corners for those who 

them.’’—Boston Globe. 





MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 
I2mo, Extra English cloth, stamped cover. 
Price, $2.00. 

“These “Talks” were published in the House- 
hold Department of the Christian Union during the 
past two years, and are now revised and issued in 
book form, with additional mutter, including a large 
variety of Choice Cooking Recipes. 

“An admirable corrective to ignorance tn the 
household, abounding in the best fruits of solid 
sense, practieal experience, and sincere sympathy, 
in their application to domestic management and 
methods.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art 
and Nature, By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
New Edition, with much additional matter. 
Uniform with Lecturss on Preaching and 
Lectures to Young Men. Price, $1.75. 


Many thousands of copies of this book were sold 
when it was first published, eighteen yearsago, and 
it is one of the most popular and widely known of 
Mr. Beecher’s Works. It has been for some years 
out of print. 

“ Matters are treated in an easy, unconventional 
manner. The papeee are bright, breezy, and sun- 
shiny. Mr. Beecher seems to have the faculty of 
seeing light end beauty everywhere, and in all 
things.’’— Worcester (Mass.) Daily Spy. 





BEECHER’S SERMONS: Sevents and 
EIGHTH Series. (First Six Series also ready.) 
From phonographic reports by T. J. ELLIN- 
woop, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s special 
reporter. Uniformly bound in dark brown 
English cloth. Single volumes 8vo, each 
complete, price, $2.50. Bound in half mo- 
rocco, $5 per vol. 


* * *“ These corrected sermons of perhaps the 
greatest of living preachers—a man whose heart is 
as warm and catholic as his abilities are great, and 
whose sermons combine fidelity and scriptural 
truth, great power, glorious imagination, fervid 
rhetoric, and vigorous reasoning, with intense hu- 
man sympathy and robust common sense.” —British 
Quarterly Ieview. 





ALSO, 


MY WIFE AND I: or, Harry HENDER- 
son’s History. A Novel. By HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. Illustrated by H. L. Ste- 
phens. 474 pages; extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.75. 

“Common sense ainst visions; facts against 
fancies; sanctity against profanity ; virtue against 
lust ; marriage against free love and the isms which 
have become its satellites; those are the subjects 
—— brilliant and powerful fiction.”—Providence 


MATERNITY: A Popular Treatise for 
Wives and Mothers. .By T. 8. Verp1, A.M., 
M.D., of Washington, D. C. Handsomely 
printed on fine paper, beveled boards, extra 
English cloth. mo. 450 pp. Price, $2.25. 
Fourth Edition. 


“ We hail the appearance cf this work with true 
pleasure. It is dictated by a pure and liberal spirit, 
and will be a real boon tomany a young mother.”— 
American Medical Observer (Detroit). 





ALSO READY: 
H. W. Brecuer’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING, deliv- 
ered before the Classes in Theology and the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale Col- 
lege. 12mo. Price, extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.25; half calf, extra or antique, $2.50. 


“What a charming, what a ‘fruity’ volume is 
this last venture of Henry Ward Beecher? The 
*Yale Lectures on Preaching’ can be read by ev- 
erybody, layman or clergyman, with delight. We 
can point to few recent novels which are more en- 
tertaining than this book.’’—Boston Globe. 

“We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction as is compressed into this lit- 
tle volume.”’—N. ¥. Independent. 





LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. This 
was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
all over the world. Extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.50; half caif, extra or antique, $3. 


“ These lectures are written with all the vigor of 
style and beauty of language which characterize 
everything from the pen of this remarkable man. 
They area series of fearless dissertations upon ev- 
ery-day subjects, conveyed with a power of elo- 
quence and a practical illustration so unique as to 
be oftentimes startling to the reader of ordinary 
discourses of the kind.”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





To be had of all Booksellers ; or sent to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers, ‘ ‘ 


J. B. FORD & CO.,, 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 





BOOK AGENTS AND SALESMEN! 


Messrs. J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
Call attention to a few oftheir pepular 
SUBSCRIPTION PUBLICATIONS. 


Little Capital Required. 
No Risk incurred, 


A steady income guaranteed, 
- 


This is a business in which any active 
man or woman can easily make a hand- 
some income. 

(2° We pay large commissions, and ad- 
vertise exteusively for the benefit of our 
Agents. 


The New Housekeeper’s 


Manual: 


By CATHARINE E. Beecner and Har- 
RIET BEECHER STOWE, is a capital fresh 
book for Summer canvassing, especially 
in rural localities. It is a complete 
Domestic Cyclopedia, and a choice 
condensed Cookery Book, in one 
handsomely illustrated volume. 

“ It treats practically of every subject relating to do- 
mestic life, from the woman’s stund-point.’’—Chris- 
tian Advocate (N. Y.). 

3" $70.00 in one week is what one 
Agert made from the sale of this book. 


Library of Famous Fiction: 


Embracing every one of the nine stand- 
ard masterpieces of time-honored Liter- 
ature, including “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
* Robinson Crusoe,” “Arabian Nights,” 
etc.,etc. A companion to Bryant’s Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song. 1,000 

ages, Superbly Hlustrated with 34 

ull-page engravings, ornamental title- 
page, ete. The introduction is 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


the most popular and world-renowned 
author of the present day. It is nine 
entire books in one handsome volume, 
and gives more for the price (which 
averages 50 cents apiece for each of the 
nine books,) and is of greater interest 
to everybody—y oung and old—than an 
other volume out. The greatest boo 
of the year for agents to sell and make 
money. 
“A fitting companion for the popular ‘ Library of 
Poetry and Song.’”’—Lyons (N. t") epubltenn.” 
(arr In eight weeks one agent sold 
$1,978.00 worth of this book, his indi- 
vidual profit being about $900.00. 





Library of Poetry and Song: 
Being Choice Selections from the best 
Poets, English, Scotch, Lrish and Amer- 
ican, with an Introduction 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The handsomest and cheapest sub- 
scription book extant. Over 800 pages, 
beautifully printed, choicely illustrat- 
ed, handsomely bound. A Library of 
500 Volumes in one Book, whose con- 
tents will never grow old or stale. It 
will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 

* A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at alla fa- 
vorite, or at all worthy of place here, is neglected. Itis 
a book for every household.” —N. Y. Mail. 

tae" $412.80 is a large amount to 
make in one week, but an agent made it, 
selling ‘“‘ Poetry and Song.” 


Life of Jesus the Christ: 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER,— 
This is a book for everybody. The read- 
ing public have received it with avidi- 
ty; allsortsand conditions ‘of men wel- 
come it heartily, as a book to be read, 
Scholars, The Clergy, The Press, and 
The People, read it eagerly, enjoy it 
thoroughly, praise it sincerely. 
“THE book which the masses of the Christian world 
have been waiting for.”’—Rev. R. 8. STORRS, D,D. 
t@” $164.00 made with this book in 
one week. by one agent, in one town, and 
asmall town at that. 








AGENTS WANTED. 

We are constantly giving employment 
to hundreds of agents all over the coun- 
try. We stil! want more agents, men and 
women. Designate the book for which 
you wish to canvass, and the territory 
you prefer, and apply to any of our of- 
fices, as follows: 

27 Park Place, New York, 

11 Bromfield St., Boston, 

114 Monroe ™t., Chicago, 

339 Kearny St., San Francisco. 


AND REMEMBER! 


The sooner you apply, the surer you will 
be to get your choice of territory, and the, 
sooner you will be at work. This business 
offers a splendid field for remunerative 
work to active agents. We have several 
new Subscription Works in press, which 
will be ready soon. 


J. B. FORD & CO.,, 


New York, Boston, Chicago & San Francisco. 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.0 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information — found on page 12). New York City and 
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THE COMING CENTENNIAL. 

“7 OU wiil think me transported with enthusi- 

asm,” wrote John Adams, on the evening 
of the day on which American independence was 
resolved upon, ‘‘but I am not. I am well aware 
of the toil, and blood, and treasure that it will 
cost us to maintain this declaration, and support 
and defend these States; yet, through all the 
glooni, I can see the rays of light and glory ; that 
the end is worth all the means; that posterity 
will triumph in this day’s transaction !” 

How completely this prophecy is rushing to its 
fulfillment, the gathering tokens of preparation 
for 1876 are enough to testify. One emotion be- 
gins to thrill through the hearts of forty millions 
of citizens, in the presence of this spectacle of the 
Republic and its finished century of unparalleled 
struggle and prosperity. To celebrate, with sol- 
emn pomp and with universal rejoicing, the day 
which marks the rounding of the first hundred 
years since our national birth, is an act at once so 
just and natural, and appealing so profoundly to 
the historic imagination, and to every patriotic 
sentiment, as to make it certain that when 1876 
shall have arrived ‘the whole land will be stormy 
with the song and the roar of jubilee.” Nothing 
now but the intervention of some appalling na- 
tional disaster will be able to arrest and drive 
back the currents of deep and earnest rejoicing 
which are already setting towards the observance 
of that culminating year. For a whole genera- 
tion, however, as all must have noticed, there has 
been a visible decline in American reverence for 
its Revolutionary era—a decline owing, in part, to 
the distractions and exasperations of our anti- 
slavery cycle, and latterly, to the fact that the 
heroisms of the Revolutionary era have seemed to 
be thrown back into remoteness and belittled by 
the colossal agonies and successes of the recent 
era of the Rebellion. But this effect can be only 
temporary. There is a logical as well as an emo- 
tional sequence binding together the several great 
eras of a nation’s experience ; and the very events 
of our time, which have appeared for a while to 
dwarf and to obscure the events of a hundred 
years ago, are already beginning to enhance and 
even to consecrate them, and to give them a new 
grandeur in our thoughts. There is to be a revival 
of what used to be called ‘ the spirit of ‘76.” The 
portraits of the fathers are to be retouched. Their 
names, their lives, and the spirit of their lives, are 
to have anew study. What they achieved will be 
infinitely significant and precious to us, because 
viewed in connection with what it has since be- 
come, and what we have had to do and to suffer 
in order to preserve it. 

Concerning the approaching jubilee of 1876, 
then, we may have the satisfaction of being sure 
that it rests on a foundation of historical fact 
ample enough to justify it, whatever may be its 
proportions, its magnificence or its fervor. It can 
only be ruined by unfortunate management ; and 











against that the most effectual precautions have 
been taken. The first centennial of American In- 
dependence, doubtless, will be celebrated with ap- 
propriate services in every school-district and 
hamlet throughout the forty States and Territo- 
ries which now compose the nation’s domain; but 
it is everywhere demanded that some one city 
should be selected as the seat for one central and 
imperial celebration. Most wisely, as we think, 
Philadelphia has been set apart for this purpose ; 
and it does no honor to the head or the heart of 
any citizen of New York that he begrudges to 
Philadelphia this great honor. In truth, no other 
place could be selected without violating good 
sense and the decorum of our national memories. 
‘*Here,” said General Hawley, in his forcible and 
thrilling speech a few days ago at Philadelphia, 
“*the Continental Congress held its first session. 
Here George Washington was called to the com- 
mand of the Continental Army. Here is the Hall 
where the Declaration was adopted. Here is the 
bell whose clang proclaimed liberty throughout 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof. Here 
the Convention met, in a house yet standing, in 
which to devise the Federal Constitution, whose 
wisdom the trials of nearly a century have jus- 
tified. Here was the first official residence of a 
President of the United States. Along and near 
the historic Schuylkill are the houses of the patri- 
ots of the dark days, the battle-fields of the weary 
seven years’ struggle, and that spot of painful but 
proud fascination—Valley Forge.” The choice of 
Philadelphia as the scene for the Republic’s Festi- 
val ‘‘is designated,” as the same orator said, ‘‘ by 
almost equally instinctive and universal selec- 
tion.” 

If we have reason to be satisfied with the place 
which is to be the arena for the imposing demon- 
stration to which we are looking forward, not less 
may we be satisfied with the manner in which that 
demonstration is to be conducted under the ener- 
gy, fore-thought, good taste, patriotic ardor and 
integrity of the National Commission having it in 
charge. 

What shall hinder, therefore, the realization of 
our hope that the coming centennial birth-day of 
the Republic may be observed by august ceremo- 
nies worthy of the Republic and of its benign atti- 
tude towards mankind all the world over? Proper- 
ly understood, it is not our jubilee alone: it is the 
jubilee of human nature, exulting in the possibil- 
ity of universal freedom. It is most fitting that 
‘a cordial invitation” be ‘‘extended to every 
nation of the earth.” Let all the world come and 
rejoice ; for all the world now tastes the fruit of 
that tree that was planted here a hundred years 
ago. 

But let us, in our peculiar relation to this great 
festival, impress upon ourselves the thought that 
we have something more to do than merely to cele- 
brate, with pomp and music and oratory, the 
great deed of 1776. We have, also, to come back 
to the civic purity, to the virtue, to the self-con- 
secrating patriotism of 177 Unless we do that, 
all our centennial display will be but a magnifi- 
cent mockery and a sham. 





THE BEST REMEDY. 

CRIBNER’S Monthly for August contains a 
S call to arms, which it entitles ‘*‘ Modern Skep- 
ticism.” ‘The author appears to be of the opinion 
that unless the Christian world is up and doing, 
and that very soon, it is all over with Christianity. 
He has ransacked the pages of Christian writers 
for mournful testimony as to the rising power of 
unbelief. The Christian religion is already sub- 
stantially a total wreck on the Continent ; there is 
not much hope of itén England ; and “if Ameri- 
ean Christians do not wish ten years from now to 
be doing precisely what all classes of Christians 
are this instant doing in Europe—that is, do not 
wish to be running hither and thither, wringing 
their hands and their hearts together at the fear- 
ful extent of the already blackened desolation, and 
almost wildly endeavoring to save the Christian 
faith and system from a still farther wreck and 
ruin—then something must be done by all these 
friends of Christ among us; and something must 
be done by them intelligently, promptly, and effi- 
ciently.” : 

This undoubtedly represents a very common 
opinion. The battle is thought to be going against 
us, and we must call the reserves to the front. 
The Tubingen school have abolished the Bible ; 
Strauss has made an end of the miracles ; Renan 
has converted the life of Jesus into an Oriental ro- 
mance ; meanwhile Sir Charles Lyell has disposed 
of the book of Genesis ; Darwin has substituted 
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the grace of development for the grace of God, 
and Herbert Spencer has deposed the Alnighty 
from the throne of the universe altogether. 

This is one aspect of the ease, and we do not dis- 
sent from the conclusion that “something must 
be done,” and that ‘intelligently, promptly, and 
efficiently,” by the ‘friends of Christ among us sae 
but that the cause of Christ depends on their do- 
ing, that Christianity is a wreck and we are only 
to save from it what we can of the floating débris, 
that the Bible depends for its hold on the human 
heart upon our answering Strauss and other doctors 
of the Tubingen school, that Christ is in danger of 
losing his crown and fading into a legendary hero 
of romance if some one does not paint a finer and 
truer picture of him than Renan has done, that 
the grace of God is likely to be ousted from its 
place by the grace of development, or that God 
holds his seat by the favor of Herbert Spencer, 
who graciously permits us to embrace a “ refa- 
tively concrete” notion of God by reason of our 
inability to frame the abstract one, is quite an- 
other matter. 

There never were more vigorous, telling, and 
seemingly successful attacks upon the authen- 
ticity and authority of the Bible than now. But 
there never were so many Bibles printed ; never so 
many widely diffused ; never so many persons in 
church, family, and Sabbath-schools studying its 
precepts ; never so many walking by its light. 

There never were so many attacks on the Christ 
whom the Church reveres as its Lord and Master. 
But there never were so many bowing before him 
the knee, never so many following him in daily 
life, never a time when men in business carried 
out with greater fidelity Christ’s precepts against 
lawsuits, or Christian nations were so far imbued 
with the spirit which seeks peace on earth and 
good-will toward men. Against the rationalism 
of Renan put the acquiescence of William E. 
Dodge & Co. in a way which only a long and 
doubtful litigation could remedy. Against the in- 
fidelity of Strauss put the Alabama arbitration. 

Christianity is not a hot-house plant that needs 
to be covered in with glass to protect it from 
storm. It is the ‘* greatest among herbs and be- 
cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof.” It protects it- 
self; it protects us. It will outlive the present 
phase of unbelief and be all the purer for the dis- 
cussion which unbelief elicits, all the more strongly 
rooted in the hearts of its disciples for the storm 
that tosses its branches. 

The prayer discussion which the famous prayer 
guage elicited frightened many pious but timid 
Christians. Their answers to the proposed test 
were often illogical, sometimes not sweet-tem- 
pered. But they lost no faith in prayer. There 
is probably no man who prays less because of that 
debate, and there are many who pray with clearer 
and wiser faith. 

Our Christian faith does not rest in argument, it 
cannot be counter-vailed by argument. It rests in 
personal experience. We believe in the Bible be- 
cause it has been a light to our feet and a lamp to 
our path. We believe in prayer because by means 
of it we have held sweet communion with our 
Heavenly Father. We believe in Christ because 
he has spoken peace and pardon to our souls. We 
believe in God because we have dwelt in him and 
he in us. 

So long as the human heart hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness, so long it cannot be kept from 
the Father’s house, where there is bread enough 
and to spare, by arguments of geographers respect- 
ing the route thither. It is indeed true that we 
need to do something, to do much, to meet and 
turn back the tide of skepticism, and to do it ‘‘in- 
telligently, promptly, and efficiently.” But Chris- 
tianity is its own best breakwater. Weneed not to 
defend it, but to use it ; not to invent new or fur- 
bish old arguments for its authority, but to dis- 
close its power by manifesting its spirit ; not to 
argue the historical credibility of Paul’s conver- 
sion, but to demonstrate the certainty of our 
own. The defenders of Christianity have treated 
it too often as men who defend a battery by club- 
bing off assailants with their guns. What we want 
to do is to unlimber the battery itself and set it to 
work. 

“God,” says the apostle “is love.” The best 
argument even against atheism, pantheism, and 
positivism is a life of divine love—a life inspired 
by the indwelling of God’s love in our hearts and 
fragrant with love toward him and toward our 
fellow-men in all the unconscious efflorescence of 
our lives. 

The very title Christian apologetics is a misno- 
mer. Away with it from theogical literature. We 
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have stood on the defensive long enough. Let us 
take the Christianity which Jesus Christ gave to 
us ; let us imbue our hearts with it, and realize its 
spirit in our lives, and proclaim it as a Gospel to 
the poor; let us by it heal the broken-hearted, 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of 
sight to the blind, and liberty to them that are 
bruised ; and we may be sure that the poor whom 
it has made rich, the broken-hearted whom it has 
healed, the captives whom it has freed, the blind 
whom it has made to see, and the bruised whom it 
has set at liberty will believe in it with a radiant 
faith which no mists ean darken, a loving faith 
which no skepticism can weaken. 

The best answer to modern skepticism would be 
a modern Pentecost. 








HEAVEN’S LAST, BEST GIFT. 
HE anomalous position of woman in our day 
finds curious illustration in the late criminal 
record. The Walworth case, the Gillem case, the 
Smith case, the Goodrich case, the monstrous list 
of cases of undistinguished wife-murdering, wife- 
avenging Patricks, all point one moral. It is plain 
that the popular prejudice still concedes to the 
man some divine right of ownership and control 
over the woman, whether he be brother, lover, 
husband or son, whether he cherish or hate, honor 
or outrage. And because this belief belongs to 
the patriarchal age and to Eastern barbarism, it 
works infinite evil in our modern Western civili- 
zation. 

When brute force governed the world, men 
were, as a rule, the necessary protectors of wo- 
men. In their turn, women were the helpless 
slaves of men. As society was then organized, 
some sort of marriage was open to every woman, 
for every man wanted a household of cheap servi- 
tors. If he fought, on occasion, to protect his 
wives and concubines, as he fought to protect his 
camels and asses, they cancelled the debt in labor. 
They were the household millers, bakers, spinners, 
weavers, dyers, clothiers, chandlers, breeders ; and 
always and everywhere ignorant chattels, to be 
scourged or parted with at the will of their master. 
Women were not consciously debased by this sys- 
tem, because nobody dreamed of anything better. 

In Europe, the patriarchal arrangement fell 
into early discredit. Greece and Rome, therefore, 
with their hosts of unmarried women, were per- 
plexed with the consequent social problems that 
still baffle solution. Later, the Catholic Church 
offered its remedy of orders of celibate nuns. 
That failed, as was inevitable. Medieval Europe 
maintained the sepremacy of the man over the wo- 
man as rigidly as primitive Asia had done, though 
by different means. The loftiest idealist of the 
seventeenth century saw no higher doctrine than 
‘“‘He for God only, She for God in him.” With 
advancing intelligence and morality the position 
of woman has necessarily improved. She is, in 
fact, to-day, a responsible, capable and vigorous 
member of society, perfectly able to take care of 
herself. But in popular theo’, and to a certain 
extent in law, she still remains a weak, wavering 
shadow of man, his helpless care and absolute 
property. 

It was this most monstrous tradition which 
made of Walworth the husband a brutal domestic 
tyrant, a coarse domestic bully. Should not a 
man do what he would with his own? It was this 
sentimental nonsense that made of Walworth the 
son a calculating parricide. Should not a son 
“protect” his mother? That the costly legal ma- 
chinery of a sovereign State stood ready to ‘ pro- 
tect” her, as threatenings and pistol could not, was 
a fact too commonplace to weigh with him. Her 
honor being insulted, chivalry demanded that he 
should avenge it. Smith, who killed a man and 
tried to kill a woman, because that man paid 
court to that woman, justified himself a hundred 
times over with the same plea—‘‘She belonged to 
me.” And he died, to his own thinking, in the full 
odor of sanctity, and in the sincere belief that he 
had committed no crime. Gillem coolly stabbed 
his wife because she refused to live with him on 
account of his debauchery, faithlessness, and vio- 
lence. He thought that he exercised the plainest 
right of a husband, and said to the policeman, 
‘You'd have done the same if your wife had left 
you.” And that policeman admitted that he saw 
the murderer lying in wait, knew his mad rages, 
and feared some violence, but ‘‘ did not like to in- 
terfere between man and wife.” Goodrich hap- 
pened to be the victim instead of the victor, under 
his system, which was evidently the same, namely, 
that the. woman is the absolute property of the 
man and the creature of his will. To his think- 
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These are not pleasant pictures ; but it is only 
in their concrete form that the bad tendencies of 
society arrest the general mind. The one hope of 
diminishing crime is to reform those false modes 
of thought which generate crime. No one of these 
is more dangerous than the notion of man’s owner- 
ship of woman, and of woman’s accountability to 
man. It brutalizes the lower classes from end to 
end. Its consequences touch unborn children and 
keep the ranks of rogues and paupers full. It 
makes the men of the upper classes tyrannous and 
selfish ; the women, silly, exacting, frivolous and 
weak. It leads to crimes of sensuality and vio- 
lence, and sets the code of honor above the law 
of the land. 

Half the social questions that vex our souls will 
be answered when the world concedes that a 
woman is a normal, responsible, individual human 
being, as a man is normal, responsible, individual ; 
that she must be the protector of her own honor, 
the judge of her own duty, the keeper of her own 
conscience, answerable only to the law and to 
Heaven. There will bea lofty observance of 
marriage, a noble race of children, only when the 
man and the woman are intelligent equals and 
friends. And in that day the world will be 
ashamed to remember through how many cen- 
turies it ranged men into a mock order of devotees 
and women into a sentimental priesthood. 





SLOUGHS OF DESPOND. 
4 VERY week there come to us letters contain- 
ing inquiries from burdened souls about this 
or that hard text. Some have fallen into that old 
morass, the belief that they have committed the 
unpardonable sin, and they straightway ask us 
what the unpardonable sin may be, and whether 
we think that they are guilty of it. Another class 
are those who have concluded that they heve 
sinned away their day of grace. One remembers 
that somewhere there is a mystical expression 
about people who have sinned willfully after they 
were enlightened, and he is sure that it describes 
his hopeless estate. Another digs up the “ hor- 
rible decrees” of Calvin's stern system, and feels 
sure that it is his misfortuze to be one of the 
‘*passed by.” This conclusion seems to have no 
other foundation than the querist’s firm faith in 
his own general bad luck. 

Now, we are a little puzzled to know why people 
will seek out these hopeless morasses, and plunge 
headlong into them. Is it that they worship a 
monstrous deity—a heathen god who takes pleas- 
ure in the torment of his despairing creatures ? 
By what stretch of the imagination do these poor 
souls manage to endow God with all the power of 
God and the heart of ademon? Not all the un- 
explained texts that could be quoted, if the Bible 
were full of them, could make us believe that he 
who seeks to be called a Heavenly Father could 
willingly plan a way by which any soul should be 
forced to sit down and conclude itself excluded 
from all part in the hope of salvation while yet it 
longs for a part in it. Some people seize upon 
these doubts as though they felt a morbid delight 
in imagining themselves part of a tragedy with a 
background of eternity ; some seem to feel a pleas- 
ure in thinking themselves the most unhappy and 
forlorn of God’s creatures. There are others who 
are impelled to desponding by errors in their early 
education, and very many who are driven to it by 
the depression that comes of physical disease. 

One fruitful source of religious melancholy is 
self-examination of the wrong sort. Religious ex- 
perience is not to be guaged by the state of one’s 
feelings. What some people think a high state of 
grace is only astrong flow of animal spirits, and 
what others imagine to be an evidence that God 
has forsaken them is only the result of a disor- 
dered digestion. One of the ‘‘mottoes” in that 
instructive little book, Zen Times One is Ten, is 
‘looking outward and not inward.” The man 
who will be healthful in his spirit must look in the 
direction in which God has set his eyes; outward, 
toward life and its duties, and not inward toward 
himself. Once for all we must learn that religious 
experience is not tested by the thermometer of 
animal spirits. People with disease of the liver or 
spine are very apt to imagine that their hearts are 
the seat of some awful spiritual conflict. 

It seems to be bad pilotage, this steering past 
all the happy islands of blessed promises in the 
Bible, this wandering from all the sweet, deep 
channels of the clear revelation of God’s mercy, to 
get fast aground upon the sand-bar of some mis- 
understood passage in the book of Hebrews about 
backsliding, or to go to wreck upon the old rock 
of the unpardonable sin. When the channel is so 
plain, the happy islands always in sight, what 








need is there for frail barks to spend their time in 
reconnoitering sand-bars and dangerous reefs? 
Leave that for tough old theological dredging- 
boats, and the people whose business it is to make 
coast surveys. 

There are those who select the shells and leave 
the kernels of every nut inthe Gospel. It isasifa 
horse in a green pasture should insist on nibbling 
at the fence, and then complain that it disagreed 
with him. Why should any poor soul stop at 
the text about the unpardonable sin, when only 
a little way off he could find, ‘‘He that cometh 
unto me I will in NO WISE cast out”? Why steal 
that stern reproof from the Pharisees, to whom it 
belongs, when not far away there is the sweeping 
invitation, ‘‘Come unto me ALL ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” The 
stumbling-blocks are few, the places of refresh- 
ment are many; why, then, shall we ingeniously 
seek the roughest road for our feet ? 

Perhaps, after all, the grand error is the slav- 
ish adherence to the letter of Scripture, and a par- 
simonious use of common sense. He who gave 
the Bible gave reason also, and reason ought to 
keep us from thinking so hardly of the Father in 
heaven. Be sure that if ever you should commit 
the sin not to be forgiven, or ‘‘sin away your day 
of grace,” you will not care enough about it to 
write to us. The soul that thinks and cares for 
these things is a soul near the kingdom, heir to all 
the promises. To such a soul belong all the sweet 
invitations of Christ the Saviour, and all the ten- 
der love of God the Father. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

rT\HERE is a great deal of excitement in Massa- 

chusetts at this time upon the question, Who shall 
be the next Governor of the State? Gen. B. F. Butler 
is in the field, backed by all the Federal office-holders 
in the State, and means to secure the regular nomina- 
tion of the Republican party. His chances have been 
thought very good until recently, but now it is said 
that a quiet but very powerful movement is on foot to 
secure the re-nomination of Gov. Washburn. Wedo 
not usually allow ourselves to take much part in local 
contests of this sort; but we do not hesitate to say that 
we shall be very sorry if the Republicans of Massa- 
chussets do not succeed in finding a better candidate 
for their suffrages than Gen. Butler. If he should un- 
fortunately secure the nomination he seeks, through a 
dexterous manipulation.of caucuses, we trust the in- 
dependent voters of the State will not hesitate to 
disregard the claims of party and defeat him at the 
polls. 

—Lhe Springfield Union learns that there is a 
strong sentiment among the Irish Catholics in that 
city against the establishment of regular denomina- 
tional schools as now contemplated. The opposition 
are favorable to building a nunnery with a school at- 
tached, for girls over twelve years old, and would most 
heartily welcome the refining presence of the Sisters 
of Charity, but they deprecate the idea of a general 
separation of the Protestant and Catholic children, 
and some do not hesitate to tell the clergy that their 
schools can never be as good as the public schools, and 
that they shall send their children where they can re- 
ceive the best instruction. The Catholic school party 
are already known as the “‘ ultramontanists.”’ 

—Dr. Charles T. Jackson, one of the oldest and 
most distinguished physicians and scientists of Boston, 
is sufferiug from disease of the brain, and his friends 
have been obliged to send him to an insane asylum. 
He isa younger brother of Mrs. R. W. Emerson. He 
received from the French Institute, and from the 
Kings of Prussia and Sweden ana the Sultan of Turkey, 
medals for discovering ether. He was also one of the 
earliest practical geologists and working chemists in 
New England, and his geological surveys were made 
with great labor and under serious difficulties. 

—The Female College at Evanston, IIl., is here- 
after to be known as the‘ Woman’s College of the 
Northwestern University.”” One condition of the 
chang is that at least one of the University Faculty 
shall hereafter be awoman. The first appointee is Miss 
Frances Willard, professor of esthetics, salary for the 
first year $1,800, with yearly advance of $200 for the 
next three years. Five women have also been elected 
to the university’s board of trustees. 

—The Christian Age adds still another to the 
long list of religious papers published in this city. It 
is a small quarto of eight pages, and will be issued 
once a month. Rev. Charles F. Deems, pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, is the editor, which is equiva- 
lent to saying thut it will be a bright, earnest, and 
catholic evangelical paper. We wish it success. 

—Vice-President Wilson is said to be gaining in 
health. He walks with ease and shows little sign of 
paralysis, except in his face, over one side of which he 
still wears a black patch—the right eye not having re- 
covered completely. He avoids publicity, and has 
suffered, not continually, with depression of spirits, 
but is better in all ways than a few weeks since. 

—That the British Parliament has adopted a 
resolve in favor of “establishing arbitration as a per- 
manent means for the settlement of differences be- 
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tween nations” is a fact of great significance. True, 
the majority for the motion was only one, but that was 
quite sufficient to show that the conviction is fast 
gaining ground in England, that war should be resorted 
to between nations only when it cannot be honorably 
avoided. The following prophecy of Elihu Burritt 
may have a speedier fulfillment than many people 
suspect: 

“IT think that every enlightened mind must rejoice that we 
now seem to be almost within arm’s reach of this great con- 
summation which must bring in such a new and glorious 
future to mankind. Certainly those here in the golden locks 
of youth may live to see the erection of the most august 
tribunal that can be created this side of the great white 
throne of Infinite Justice, a High Court of Nations, before 
which they shall all stand on one even footing; before which 
right shall become the only might to be recognized in the 
award; a court in whose scales of impartial justice Switzer- 
land shall weigh as much as France, Sweden as Russia, or 
Mexico as the American Union. Whoever sees that con- 
summation will see law, the human arm of the Almighty on 
earth, encircling the nations and lifting them up to the happy 
destiny predicted by His holy seers of old.” 


* —Mr. A. W. Richards, of Indianola, Iowa, a 
crippled U. S. soldier, has found his own sharp neces- 
sity the mother of an invention which bids fair to 
benefit many others besides himself. He calls it a 
**perambulating cot,’ or adjustable chair, placed on 
wheels, and so contrived that an invalid, unable to 
walk, can assume a position m re or less recumbent, 
and, by the use of his hands, propel himself from room 
to room; while by the help of a boy he may, though 
unable to sit up, visit his friends, go to church, or 
attend to the calls of business. Mr. Richards having 
been wounded in the late war, and being poor, his 
neighbors and friends are trying to help him make his 
invention available for his support. He has taken out 
a patent, which he hopes to sell. The invention is 
highly recommended by some of the most distin- 
guished citizens of Iowa, including ex-Governor Mer- 
rill. Mr. Richards may be addressed as above. 


, 


—The Constitutional Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, after adopting a provision prohibiting appro- 
priations, grants, or donations by any county, borough, 
municipal corporation, ete., to any church or religious 
society, to or for the use of any educational, charitable, 
literary, or scientific institution under the control of a 
church or sectarian denomination, has undone its own 
work, leaving the way open for iniquities such as 
have so long degraded and defrauded the State of New 
York. 

—A Miss Babcock, daughter of a Unitarian cler- 
fyman has just completed a course of study at the 
Harvard Divinity School, and preached her first ser- 
mon in her father’s pulpit. She proposes to study a 
year in Germany before entering upon the duties of 
the ministry. 


” 
‘ —W. H. Channing, nephew of Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Ellery Channing, and author of a life of his uncle, in 
two volumes, intends to prepare an abridged edition 
of that work in one volume of moderate size. 


—John P. Hale had a fall the other day, by 
which he broke his hip, and his condition is such that 
the doctors do not think it best to attempt to set the 
broken limb, His recovery is doubtful. 
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INQUIRING FRIE* ps. 

1. What is your advice to one, twe,* g-five years old, 
who has a desire to preach the G l for the sake 
of ennobling men and leading th: nto the higher 
state of living, which is the Christi “fe? Is he too 
old to begin AT THE BEGINNING ©, udies, and are 
there ways of sustaining himself ix: ndently ? 


E should want to know man and his 
W circumstances #efore we © ive advice. If 
a man of twenty-five, {vith good '¢ and an earnest 
Christian spirit, were to ask us if 3 ould spend six 
or seven years in an avademic and pge course, and 
then three more in sttidying theo —thus landing 
himself in middle life—in order tha } might preach, 
we should say no. Supposing that Si belong to one 
of the denominations that require arty ‘tended prepa- 
ration for the ministry, we should @aifise you, if you 
feel impelled to the work of preacktt: iz, to become a 
lay-preacher. Formal ordination wii! do you no par- 
ticular good. Improve your mind by every means in 
your reach, and exercise yourself ix preaching, and 
if the preacher is in you, there will be demand enough 
for your services in this day of city missions, mission 
Sunday-schools, and Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. Some of the most zealous and effective preach- 
ers in America are laymen, who have happily—for the 
peculiar work they have to do—escaped a regular edu- 
cation and formal ordination. But let no man rejoice 
in his ignorance. Learn all you can. 
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2. I call myself an infidel, and yet I prey. Is it 
wrong for infidels to pray? 

All the more should one pray the farther he is from 
stabie belief. None need God so much as those who 
are far from him. But perhaps you call yourself 
“infidel”? not because you disbelieve the heart of the 
Bible, but because you dissent from the doctrinal ex- 
positions of the church. Whatever be your case, prayer 
is the very best medicine, and if sincere and heartfelt, 
it will tend to lead you toward the right path. 


j 





3. Should 
school? 

This is one of the cases in which general rules will 
not work. A Sunday-school is meant to make chil- 
dren better—to lead them into, or at least towards, a 
Christian life. We say to a superintendent: Get the 
best teachers you can find to accomplish this purpose. 
There are professors of religion who are of no account 
whatever in this work; they are constitutionally un- 
fitted for it. There are earnest spirited people who do 
not rank as professed Christians, who will yet exert a 
good influence upon children. There are places where 
you have to take what you can get. The end of the 
whole matter, so far as a superintendent is concerned, 
is: Dothe best youcan. Butif an unconverted teacher 
ask us whether he shall teach or not, we say, Do not 
get out of a place of Christian labor and responsibility 
because you are unfit for it; that is what the man with 
one talent did. But set yourself to become fitted for 
your place. Follow Christ, and take the children with 
you. 

4. I suppose my three chromo babies, like other 
children, will need to have their faces washed. How 
shall I do it? 

With a soft cloth very slightly dampened. 


5. Is it right for a minister to withhold the truth of 
any passage of Scripture which is liable to be miscon- 
strued to the injury of his auditors? 

A minister may see a truth in its relations and quali- 
fications; he may have auditors who would not or 
could not understand the relations of this truth, and 
its limitations and counterpoises. He will not feed 
these babes upon strong meat, but will “ speak wisdom 
among them that are perfect.’’ And yet we doubt not 
it is much oftener safe to speak the truth than we 
think, and an habitual out-spokenness has a tonic effect 
upon hearers. But Scripture should be treated in the 
light of life. Christ’s first miracle is an example in 
favor of the use of wine at feasts, but the conditions 
of our time, the tendencies to drunkenness in our race 
and climate, are facts that cannot be left out of sight. 
And with a practical man these facts of life are not 
less weighty than truth of Scripture. 

6. Suppose a father of an infant child is an un- 
believer in infant baptism, while the mother believes in 
it, and the-one wants the child baptized while the other 
does not, how can such a case be settled ? 

If the father does not believe in it he at least knows 
that it can do no harm tothe child if he yields to what 
seems to hima prejudice of the mother. The mother 
should know that however impressive and beautiful 
the ordinance may be in its effect upon the parent, it 
is not at all essential to the child’s salvation, and that 
domestic peace and Christian forbearance are better in 
the eyes of the Father in heaven than compliance with 
any ordinance. A woman joined the church in which 
we ministered, from the Society of Friends. Her hus- 
band remained in his old connection. There was an 
only child. She earnestly wished its baptism. He re- 
plied: “It will certainly do her no harm. [f it will 
make you any better or happier, it shall be done.” He 
did not leave her to come alone, but accompanied her, 
and held the child in his arms while it was baptized. 
Some will think that he was inconsistent, and that his 
example favored an ordinance which he did not believe 
in. Others thought that it was a very noble testimony 
to the sacredness and necessities of another’s conscience, 
and that it was strikingly in sympathy with Paul’s 
teaching. 

7. Is it wrong for me, a student preparing for the 
ministry, to do anything not wrong for any other 
Christian? 

No. And yet you should avoid not only things 
wrong ethically, but everything that would mar, in 
any degree, the beauty and symmetry of your manly 
character. And so should all Christians, indeed. 

8. 1 Thessalonians iv. 15-17 seems to imply that Paul 
expected Christ to raise the dead and judge the world 
in that generation. How do you reconcile this with 
his infallible inspiration ? 


Christ expressly states that no man knew ‘the times 
and the seasons.”’ We do not think St. Paul infallible 
in regard to the time of our Lord’s coming. The hu- 
man element in the Scriptures is to be recognized as 
well as the divine. 


unconverted persons teach in Sunday- 


9. Could a young man, who has become blind at the 
age of twenty-one, learn to read by raised letters ? 

It would be a long and tedious process, and the re- 
sult would not be of much value, for there are but few 
books printed in raised letters, and they are very 
costly. We believe the Bible Society print Bibles in 
that type, and sometimes grant them free to the blind. 
Better make friends-with everybody you can, and read 
through the eyes of others. It will do them as much 
good to read to you as it will you to listen. We have 
known two blind men who had graduated in college, 
neither of them could use the raised letters. 


10. Is it right that ministers of the Gospel should 
receive pay as a fee for administering the ordinance 
of baptism ? 

A true minister will not exact pay for administering 
the sacraments or burying the dead, and yet we could 
find it in our heart to say some very ugly things about 
those people, not contributors to the support of a min- 
ister, and not poor, who make free use of his time and 
services without compensation. 





THE ENGLISH LEGION OF HONOR. 


HE French Government wished, at the Paris 
Exhibition, six years ago, to decorate with 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor those from 
other lands who had distinguished themselves by 
conferring benefits upon humanity. Lord Gran- 
ville objected, so far as England is concerned. It 
was assumed that no Englishman could wear or 
accept a foreign Order. This decision excited much 
discontent in England. It was said: 

“The notion, which was the basis of such prohibition, that 
the acceptance of a foreign decoration is the enrollment in a 
foreign body, with foreign obligations, is little less than ab- 
surd at the present day, and is made the more indefensible by 
the practice of allowing military men, whose perversion would 
be most dangerous, to accept such decorations freely, as was 
the case after the Crimean war.” 

Lord Stanhope acquiesced in the above prohibi- 
tion, but promised, as a sort of compensation, to 
seek the establishment of an Order in England re- 
sembling the Legion of Honor in France. He has 
now fulfilled his promise, by asking the House of 
Lords to petition Her Majesty to institute an 
ORDER OF MERIT, in behalf of men who have de- 
served well of their country in science, literature, 
and art. 

At present, the three aristocratic Orders, of the 
Garter, the Thistle, and St. Patrick, are confined 
almost exclusively to the Peers. Only those who 
have become conspicuous in political life are raised 
to the rank of nobles. The baronetcy, it is true, 
has been conferred upon a few distinguished in- 
dividuals, of unofficial eminence, but that Order 
has never fully recovered from the disgrace of its 
origin. 

James I., with a beggared treasury, was advised 
by Lord Bacon to establish an Order of semi- 
nobility, by which any man, for the sum of five 
thousand five hundred dollars, might write Sir 
before his name. Thus over one hundred wealthy 
brewers and haberdashers were created Baronets. 
To redeem the title from contempt, it was con- 
ferred, gratuitously, upon some men of real dis- 
tinction. 

Under these circumstances, Lord Stanhope asks 
for the establishment of an Order of Merit, to re- 
ward men of eminence in science, literature, and 
art. He assumes that orders and decorations are 
good things, tending to promote virtue, develop 
genius, and to stimulate a noble ambition. He 
says that there is no reason why political eminence 
should be thus rewarded, while literary, scientific, 
and artistic merit pass unnoticed. 

“Why,” he says, very forcibly, ‘‘ should a man 
who holds a government post receive a title for 
himself, and social standing for his family, while 
another man, more useful to his own age and ages 
to come, receives no State recognition ?” 

The proposition of Lord Stanhope does not pass 
unopposed, The London 7imes, in expressing its 
dissent, says: 

* Our first reason is a misgiving as to the good effect of such 
distinctions, for whatever cause they are conferred. Un- 
doubtedly there are men of the most refined and honorable 
natures who desire them, and who feel the attainment of them 
to surpass pecuniary reward. But, as a fact, they are nota 
sufficient test of merit in any calling. 

“If there be faults which belong to the system asa whole, 
there are others which would be specially developed by an 
independent Order of Merit. Lord Stanhope proposes to con- 
fine his Order to literature, science and art. And these are 
sufficient to include almost every one who may be called fa- 
mous. But other kinds of distinction would soon invade it; 
for who can doubt the fitness, for reward, of a great philan- 
thropist, or one whe has advanced the interests of his coun- 
try by shrewdness or enterprise? Here, however, we find 
ourselves, at once, in the midst of a multitude of conflicting 
ambitions. Who is to judge between the poet and the engi- 
neer; between the popular preacher and the patentee of a 
new dye? To the Prime Minister the work would belong 
officially, but every one must acknowledge the force of Lord 
Granville’s objections. If Mr. Gladstone had the task thrown 
on him, in addition to his present occupations, the most bit- 
ter Conservative might pity bim from the bottom of his 
heart.” 


On the other hand, the Telegraph says: 


“Tt is not good for the common weal that stars and distinc- 
tions should be bestowe@ almost exclusively upon political, 
military, and opulent recipients. Burns sings, 


“* A king can mak a belted knight, 
But an honest man’s abouy his might.’ 


* And so, no doubt, is a great discoverer of scientific truth, 
a literary genius, or a renowned painter. Yet it would be a 
great mistake to say that an enlightened government should 
leave these highest of all excellences alone. If it doso it loses 
the advantage of publicly applauding intellectual effort, and 
renders the Orders and Badges distributed things of very 
small account in the eyes of sensible men. The proper way 
is to claim and exercise the right of affiliating to nobility the 
most distinguished among the aristocracy of art and science. 
This at once honors and strengthens the principle of giving 
decorations and rewards, and it ought to be done, as Lord 
Stanhope proposes, by instituting a special order of _intel- 
lectual_distinction,” 





so 
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LE PETITE DUCHESSE. 
BY PAUL H, HAYNE. 


HAT a pure and chastened slendor, 

What a grace of joyance te: der, 
Like to starlight, or to moonlight 
Melting into fairy Junelight, 
Steeps my little Lady sweetly 
Tn an air that answers meetly 
With each soul-illumined feature, 
Which the lovely, winsome creature 
Lifts towards us so demurely, 
That, despite their candor, surely 
Something of an elvish slyness 
Sparkles round their shadowed shyness; 
While a pose that’s almost stately 
(Baby brows thrown back sedately), 
Charms us by a look that such is, 
She might be a wee grand Duchess! 


But anon that aspect changes; 
Through all moods her spirit ranges, 
Free and far as Ariel pinions 

O’er a warlock’s weird dominions— 
Happy fields of dim romances, 
Woods wherein an elve-troop dances, 
’Neath a noon of splendid trances; 
Culling flowers, or chanting lowly 
Songs of golden melancholy ; 

Or, in stretch of wildest dreamings, 
Holding true their gracious seemings, 
Wafted into blissful vision 

Of some rarer realm Elysian. 


Well I know who’ve marked the yearning 
Through her snowy eyelids burning, 
Shadowed by those midnight lashes, 
Quickly closed when aught abashes, 
And as quickly flashed asunder 
When swift anger lightens under. 
How supreme the hidden forces, 
Blindly struggling at their sources, 
In her depths of nascent being, 
Insight, but half born to seeing 
Faint perceptions, intuitions, 

And soft-murmured admonitions, 
Toned and mellowéda down so finely 
That their voices breathe divinely ! 


Ha, but see! our dainty Fairy, 

Freed from mystic dreams and airy! 
Allan embryo flirt’s beguiling 

Wooes us in her roguish smiling, 
Rippled into silvery laughter, 

With arch glances leveled after ; 

Coy, coquettish, gay, capricious, 
Sprite! her every mood’s delicious ; 
Yet, amid the spirit-phases 
Whereupon her poet gazes, 

There is one fhat steals above her, 
Dewy-pure from heavens that love her; 
’Tis not when her heart is lightest, ~ 
*Tis not when her glance is brightest, 
But when sober Contemplation 

Near her takes a pensive station, 
Whilst a strange ecstatic quiet 
Follows on her childish riot, 


Lo! her trifling fancies vanished, 

Lo! her baby bearing banished, 

She hath grown so sweetly earnest 

That I’m sure the harshest, sternest 

Cynie who should chance to meet her 
» Must with fond caresses greet her ; 

Introspective, deep-surmising, 

Glow her eyes, like moonbeams rising, 

And across her face, where wonder 

Seems with tremulous awe to ponder, 

Smiles a glory, as if angels 

Whispered her their soft evangels : 

So, that for the moment losing 

Time and place while on her musing, 

One might say this e#rie creature 

Ilardly owns our earth-born nature, 

Yor she’s changeling, sprite and fairy ; 

In a word, all things that vary 

Most in wizard transformations 

And the round of weird creations! 








THE CHRIST OF SCIENCE. 
. BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


OME time since, Mr. Abbott, of the Toledo 
Index, gave a lecture in Boston, which he en- 
titled “Intuitionalism versus Science; or The Civil 
War in Free Religion.” The World printed it with the 
following headings: ‘God and Immortality still Open 
Questions; The World waiting for Science to decide; 
Transcendentalism struck down in the house of its 
friends.” Along in the middle of the World’s report 
occurred, in conspicuous capitals, the phrase, 
“THe Worup’s True MEssIAH,” 
announcing Science as the true’Christ. 
‘ In this lecture Mr. Abbott said ,of ordinary, simple 
faith in God and immortality: ‘‘The old supports of 
these beliefs are rotten beyond repair.” He said also: 
“ The scientific school finds the existence of God (that 
is, as a Person or intelligent, self-conscious Being) and 
the continued existence of men after death to be the 
great open questions of the day.’ And in contrast 
with theso-called “ scientifle school,” Mr. Abbot sneered 
at those who have simple, direct faith in God, as re- 
plying to questioning thought “only by affirmation 
and re-affirmation, nodding everlastingly likea wooden 
Chinese mandarin in a tea-store.” That faith which 
can only confess, as a child confesses filial confidence, 
he called ‘“‘a Barmecide feast,” to which ‘the poor 
world sits down” only to “chew the air and go away 
famishing.” And in the following terms he sets forth 


his view of the sole aid to faith which can be depended 
on: 

“In this hopeless failure of the intuitional school, manifest 
to every keen observer, to show itself equal to the demand in 
this great crisis of the world’s experience, the eyes of man- 
kind are riveted with infinite yearning on the youthful figure 
of science. The whisper runs round the globe, ‘Is not this 
he that should come?’ And millions hang breathless on his 
most trivial word. It must be confessed, I think, that the 
stripling lets fall much nonsense. He is still, in the one pun- 
gent phrase of the *Country Parson,’ in the ‘vealy stage’; 
somewhat elated and puffed up by the attention which he re- 
ceives; somewhat given to flippant and pert speech; some- 
what too ecager to show his disrespect for venerable ideas, 
whose depth he has by no means fathomed. Science is never- 
theless destined to be the world’s true Messiah. At present 
he is full of young blood, bent apparently on sowing his wild 
oats to his heart’s content. But with all his occasional im- 
pudence and shallowness, and premature solutions that will 
not stand the test of his own riper knowledge, there fall from 
his lips such numerous words of solid wisdom that humanity 
is crowning him with its most sacred hope. From him, if 
from any, must come the final answers to the questions that 
have burned themselves deep into the heart of the race. He 
it is that must kindle the light of a divine faith in the eyes of 
asking humanity, or glaze them with the stony look of a sto- 
ical despair. I say that Science is weighing in his scales our 
human faith in God—our human hope of a life beyond the 
grave. It will be long before his final verdict will be ren- 
dered, and wisdom cautions you and me not to take his first 
crude guesses for his lasting and decisive word.” 

Such was Mr. Abbot’s account of his Christ. And to 
this he added that he was “‘ very well aware that the 
present attitude of science towards the ideas of God 
and immortality is that of pure indifference.”” Healso 
avowed that “in the manifest irritability with which 
scientific men to-day turn their backs on religion I see 
merely a proof that science is very young;”’ and that 
“this intolerance of all religious problems, organized 
as it is into a system, I consider as a striking illustra- 
tion of the crudeness which characterizes so much of 
the science of the day.” 

The position thus taken is surely too absurd for seri- 
ous respect. Tyndall, Darwin, Spencer, and Mill, the 
‘vealy stage’ of science! And the claim set up for 
science that it, when it shall have come to years of Cis- 
cretion, is to verify God and heaven for mankind, 
when all science at least, if not all sound theology, dis- 
claims all idea that we can by searching thus find out 
God and spirit! It would seem asif Mr. Abbot had 
failed to catch the simplest principles of scignce, but 
had admitted instead the truth of certain confused no- 
tions suggested by a grossly Judaizing dogma, when 
he conceives of science as a Christ before whom the 
imagination and heart of man are to be dumb, and 
from whom we are to accept, us it may happen, either 
faith or despair. 

At present, says Mr. Abbot, science is irritable, and 
intolerant of the very thought of religion; is bent on 
*sowing wild oats to his heart’s content; is a conceited 
dribbler of nonsense and crude guesses; and yet it 
rests with him to experiment for spiritual facts, and 
we must bide a long time while he gets ready to see if 
Infinite Being and Eternal Life are real, and must then 
bow to his decision, whether it “kindle a light of 
divine faith’’ in our hearts, or ‘‘glaze our eyes with 
the stony look of a stoical despair.” 

In such a conception of the office of science there is 
nothing whatever of the scientific spirit, but its exact 
opposite, the sentimentalism of crude imagination. It 
might be very well for Mr. Abbot to press the claims 
of scienee as against those of theology, and to ask us to 
leave the field of faith for that of certain knowledge; 
we could respect the invitation while declining it; but 
when he brings science over into the field of faith, and 
uses the method of faith, and crude faith at that, to 
enthrone science in the place of worship, we can only 
wonder where his wits are. By intuition we are not to 
be allowed to see God in the universe, but we may dis- 
cover thereby the divine authority of conceited, irrit- 
able, insolent, ‘vealy’ science! The irrepressible senti- 
ment with which the human soul turns to the Infinite 
Father not legitimate, but a whisper that runs round 
the globe about science to be taken as of absolute 
authority! Millions to hang breathless on the most 
trivial word of a stripling that lets fall much nonsense, 
but we must not venture to trust the voice of God in 
the worshiping heart of man! The eyes of mankind 
riveted with infinite yearning on the figure of a youth 
who is at present bent on sowing his wild oats to his 
heart’s content, and who don’t care a pin for God and 
immortality, but turns his back on religion with crude 
irritability; yet no disciple of Plato or of Paul may 
think upon God and eternal life with infinite yearning, 
or with any yearning at all, on pain of having Mr. Ab- 
bot’s scientific finger pointed at him in scorn! Could 
there be a more absurd use of intuition, of imagina- 
tion, of sentiment, than this by which Mr. Abbott, set- 
ting up a new “calf in the wilderness ’—vealy science 
on the ground where faith has, as he alleges, proved a 
hopeless failure—says, “Behold thy divine hope, a 
‘vealy,’ but the only true Christ?” 

For myself, I prefer to worship in some other pres- 
ence than that to which Mr. Abbot points, and see no 
sign that any considerable portion of mankind are 
looking, or will ever look, to science as the mediator 
between the darkened heart of man and the revelation 
of Infinite Light. As much as any other I am eager to 
recognize the large work and noble dignity of modern 
science, but the utmost she has claimed for herself still 
leaves her domain a limited strip of shore on the edge 
of the illimitable sea over which the eye of faith looks 





out. Mr, Abbot does discredit to science by the pre- 








tension which he makes for her, and the needless and 
irrational denials of the legitimacy of faith, with 
which he supports that pretension. Had he lived 
twenty-five or thirty centuries ago, he might have 
found reason to call in question the intuitional method. 
But that method to-day is the elder sister of science, 
not to say the mother of knowledge as well as of faith. 





METHODIST UNION IN CANADA, 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 
IR: I have read with considerable astonish- 
ment the article on “ Methodist Union in Can- 
ada,”’ which appeared in your issue of the 9th inst.—an 
article containing several incorrectnesses, and I deem 
it my duty to make “ the crooked things straight.” 
INCORRECTNESS NO. 1—A DOUBLE ONE. 

The Methodist New Connexion Church was not 
formed in 1798, as Mr. Mowatt says, but in 1797: nor did 
the seceders who formed it leave the Wesleyans simply 
on the ground that the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper could not be administered by Methodist 
preachers in Methodist places of worship, but also, aud 
principally, because the preachers held all legislative, 
disciplinary, and administrative power in their own 
hands, and denied the people their just ecclesiastical 
rights as members of the body of Christ. This was the 
main question, for the agitation of which Alexander 
Kelham was expelled from the Wesleyan ministry, and 
on which a number of like-minded persons formed 
with him the *‘ New Connexion,” and from that time 
to this the great difference between the old body and 
the new has been in the constitution of the Conferences 
—that of the former being composed of ministers alone, 
that of the latter of ministers, and laymen freely cho- 
sen by the people as their representatives. 

INCORRECTNESS NO. 2. 

In his eulogy of the New Connexion ministers—none 
of whom, however, he names—Mr. Mowatt has fallen 
into the error of stating that “ the celebrated Richard 
Watson began his ministry with the New Connexion,” 
while the truth is, he was for several years a Wesleyan 
minister, left the Wesleyan body and eiutered the min- 
istry of the New Connexion, and then afterward left 
it and returned to bis old friends again. 


; INCORRECTNESS NO. 3. 

Mr. Mowatt says that the New Connexion mission in 
Canada “has been almost independent of any home 
support.”” The incorrectness of this will appear when 
I state that the Canadian mission has cost the home 
body not less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and that it is sustained at the present time by 
an annual grant of nearly four thousand five hundred 
dollars. Thus, instead of being “almost independent 
of home support,” it has been, and is to this day, al- 
most absolutely dependent thereupon; for the grant 
fron? England has been and still is necessary to make 
up ministers’ salaries, render assistance in building 
churches and parsonages, and sustaining the Paternal 
Fund, from which smal! allowances are made on behalf 
of preachers’ children. 

INCORRECTNESS NO. 4, BEING A MANIFOLD ONE. 

Coming to the union of the two bodies, Mr. Mowatt 
says that “the Wesleyans of Canada and these Metho- 
dist New Connexionists of Canada have just resolved 
onaunion.” And again he says, ‘‘'The Conferences of 
both, after two.or three years’ negotiation, and the 
submitting of the plan of union to the votes of the 
church members of the New Connexion, have now de- 
cided to unite” on a certain basis. Now, sir, “ would 
you be surprised ”’ to learn that not a word of this is 
correct? The two bodies have not, “ after submitting 
the plan of union to the votes of the church members,” 
resolved to unite; the two bodies have not yet resolved 
to unite at all; the two bodies are as distinct as ever, 
and, for anything I know, will remain distinct for 
years to come. It is true a proposal to unite on a cer- 
tain basis was presented to the last Conference of the 
New Connexion; but it is also true that, to prevent a 
disruption of the denomination, the motion was with- 
drawn, and another substituted by mutual consent as 
a compromise, which secured the votes of all but a 
few. By this compromise the question is to be laid be- 
fore the quarterly meetings in this country; is also to 
be laid, by deputation, before the New Connexion Con- 
ference in England (we here being a mission of that 
body), ana the next Canadian Conference is to consider 
the question in the light of ali the facts that shall then 
be presented. Thus there is no union resolved upon at 
present, and it is not yet decided that the two bodies 
“are in future to be one body of Christians known as 
the United Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada;” 
and what may be no one can prophesy. Of one thing 
Iam certain, that there will not be a union between 
the Wesleyans and a very large number of the New 
Connexion on the present basis, for a very large num- 
ber of the New Connexion do not regard that basis as 
being accordant with the Scriptural rights of the peo- 
ple, for which, as a denomination, we have coutended 
for nearly eighty years. 

MORE INCORRECTNESSES, LIST NO. 5. 

Mr. Mowatt has incorrectly represented the basis 
named above. He says that the Annual Conferences 
are **to be composed of ministers only, for the exam- 
ination of ministerial character, the receiving of can- 
didates to the ministry, and the stationing of the min- 
isters for the year,” But this is not all, A most im- 
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portant fact is omitted, namely, that these Confer- 
ences—I quote from the “ Report ’—‘‘shall transact all 
business appertaining to the circuits, stations, or Mmis- 
sions within their respective bounds.” Thus these 
purely ministerial Conferences are to be the working, 
managing Conferences of the proposed united Church. 
Mr. Mowatt further tells us that the General Confer- 
ences are to have the sole power of making laws for 
the united Church; but he does not say that that 
supreme court (?) will have no power to alter the con- 
stitution of the Annual Conferences so as to admit 
representatives of the people, and thus give them an 
authoritative voice in the administration of the 
Church's affairs, the consideration of the character 
aud qualifications of their ministers, and in the ap- 
pointment of ministers to their various circuits. Ac- 
cording to the proposed basis, the General Conference 
—the only conferences of the people—will have no 
power of themselves to alter or modify these arrange- 
ments in the slightest degree, and thus the Annual 
Conference of ministers, though second in place, wil, 
in most important particulars, be supreme in power. 
STILL MORE INCORRECTNESSES, 

There are other instances of incorrectness to which I 
might refer, but I have written enough to show that 
Mr. M. has not so fully informed himself of the facts 
in relation to this union movement as he ought to have 
done before committing himself to the pages of a news- 
paper—especially a paper so widely circulated as is the 
Christian Union. What I have written, I have writ- 
ten not in opposition to Mr. Mowatt, whom I knew 
many years ago, but in the interest of truth, and be- 
cause the denomination which I represent is in a crit- 
ical position, which mistaken statements might possi- 
bly injuriously affect. 

_ Yours respectfully, J. MEDICRAFT, 
General Superintendent of the Methodist 
New Connexion in Canada. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, July 14, 1873. 


The Household. | 


IN MEMORIAM. 
BY MRS. J. G. BENNETT. 


DEAR little boy, just learning to talk, would 

repeat after his mother ber habitual good-night 
blessing, in his own lisping, baby way, ‘* Dod-ee bess 
’ou.”” As he grew older, the sweet phr®&e, unaltered 
from the prattle of his infancy, became a household 
word between mother and child. Traveling in the 
East, it became necessary to send the little fellow, 
then ten years old, in the care of a friend, to relatives 
in England. The rest of the story is embodied below: 














The ship in the harbor is ready for sailing, 
And the night-winds are holding their breath; ° 
While strong men are weeping and tender heurts wailing, 
In partings as bitter as death. 
And here a fond mother her darling is pressing 
To a heart that is tortured with fears, 
Yet bravely she tries, while the dear boy caressing, 
To hide her deep anguish and tears. 


The farewells are spoken, the partings are over, 
And out in the gloom and the night, 

She looks up to the ship reaching far, far above her, 
And soon to be lost to her sight. 

** Oh, my darling,” she cries, “‘ could I hear your dear voice, 

Though no more to my heart I may press.you!” 

And these words pierce, like music, the darkness and noise, 

** Dod-ce bess ou, mamma! Dod-ce bess ’ou!” 


No knight to his plighted word ever stood truer 
Than the vessel that sailed from that shore ; 
And the dear little life that was trusted unto her 
Has reached loving shelter once more. 
Put, alas, for the hearts that have watched for this hour! 
And, alas, for the hearts far away! 
Death's angel has breathed on the delicate flower, 
And blighted its bloom with decay! 


Yet know, weeping mother, that oceans can sever 
More surely than death’s narrow sea; 

The child of thy love has not left thee forever— 
Is not even parted from thee! 

Be sure he is near you, that go where you will, 
His loving arms reach to caress you, 

And his voice, in sweet music, is whispering still, 

** Dod-ee bess ’ou, mamma! Dod-ee bess ou!” 

Batu, L. I. 





THE NOVEL CONSIDERED AS A MIS- 
SIONARY TO OUR GIRLS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


HAT books should be written for girls is 
nothing new under the sun, though the novel, as 
expressly intended for them, is comparatively recent. 
Before the present blissful period, on which readers of 
every age and degree are to be congratulated, there 
were in great profusion young women’s guides, young 
ladies’ friends, and various didactic treatises, similar 
in style and nearly equal in merit, written in the 
interest of rising womanhood. Of all these, it may be 
briefly stated that they were well meant, but as George 
Eliot somewhere says, “‘ Meaning goes but a little way 
in most things; you may mean to stick things together, 
and your glue may be bad, and then where are you?” 
The trouble with most of these excellent majuals was 
that though they contained the most mipv: and de- 
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tailed directions for every hour of the day, and every 
step in life, they were not readable, and while exceed- 
ingly convenient for mamma and auntie, when they 
wanted to give a birthday present to Lucy or Sophia, 
the young lady herself merely dusted the binding, and 
bardly dipped into the inside at all. Once ina while 
such a little saint as Mary Scudder, in the Minister’s 
Wooing, would shake her life, already sweet as a day 
lily’s, by the rules of the prudent mentors, but most 
of the girls could hardly be coaxed to read them. It 
would be pathetic, if it were not dull, to think seriously 
of the pages and pages that got themselves between 
blue and gold covers, were labeled ‘“‘advice,”’ and were 
respectfully put aside by the persons for whom they 
were designed, in days not very long past. More pre- 
tentious and less profound than sermons, trying to 
strike a golden mean between the light reading that 
was forbidden, and the heavy that was recommended, 
these books were well directed arrows that somehow 
missed their aim. 

When the need for another style of literature began 
to be felt by young women, the supply gradually 
arose to meet it. Theconstantly widening and deepen- 
ing use of feminine culture created a new class of 
readers, with educated tastes, conscious aspirations, 
and abundant leisure. No longer confining herself to 
pickles and preserves, to embroidery and crochet, 
and to the proper ordering of household economy, too 
often unduly neglecting these, indeed, the woman 
arriving at maturity during the last twenty years 
has found herself with enough mental training to 
make her desirous for more, and enough opportunity 
for its use to awaken discontent. <A girl at home, with 
plenty of time, and no imperative duties, except such 
as conscience imposes, is not always happy, and is 
sometimes morbid and unsatisfied. Happy or morbid 
in these days she reads, and while the great fields of 
English literatureare all open to her, yet she is seldom 
content to be a stranger to the current literature of 
the day, and it would be a pity if she were. The novel 
having crystallized in its form much of the earnest 
thinking of the time, naturally attracts her, and as 
she herself begins more and more to occupy the 
thought, and awaken the anxiety of all who recognize 
woman’s immense power for good or ill, socitaNy and 
politically, the novel meant for her comes to be a 
feature in literary production. 

The besf*and brightest novels for girls have been 
written by women, Cela va sans dire. Women having 
lived through girlhood with its flutters and fears, its 
vague unrests, and its eager looking forward to the 
unknown in life, know how girls feel, and sympatheti- 
eally comprehend the wants of their transition time. 
Among English authors Miss Yonge, Mrs. Oliphant 
and Mrs. Craik have written most successfully for their 
younger sisters, though of the first mentioned it must 
be said that while her books are pure and sweet as 
violets, her ideal woman is the traditional vine of the 
poets, ever leaning, and twining, and clinging. ‘ For 
human nature's daily food,”’ something stronger than 
this is needed. “If thou fait in the day of adversity, 
thy strength is small,’’ said the wisest of men, taught 
by inspiration, and as adversity and trial come in their 
turn to most homes, it is as necessary that wife and 
mother should be steadfast and strong, as that she 
should be loyal and sweet. Miss Yonge’s pattern of fem- 
inine perfection is always yielding, shy, tender and 
true, but above all things obedient to the masculine 
people, husbands, brothers, or lovers in her books; and 
if one of her Amys or Rachels makes an occasional 
protest against the dominant sex, the author seems to 
take a sort of special and vicarious pleasure in reduc- 
ing her to contrite submission. This is not true art, 
for art is true only so far as it represents life both as 
it is and as it ought to be. Now, however pretty and 
graceful your yielding little lady may be in print, 
when it comes to living with her through the worries 
and felicities, the lights and the shadows of common 
everyday life, when you take breakfast, dinner and 
tea with her, and see her with her hair in crimps and 
her bonnet off, a little variety is rather pleasing than 
otherwise. Honey may cloy with its continual dead 
sweetness, and a dash of sub-acid now and then prove 
an agreeable change. In all seriousness, no man of 
sense cares to have for his constant companion a 
womavu who merges her individuality forever in his, 
and cannot form an opinion, or arrive at a conclusion 
without a deferential ‘‘By your leave, sir.” Apart 
from this criticism, which applies more or less to many 
stories of English domestic life, Miss Yonge’s books are 
elevated in tone, clear in style, and polished in dic- 
tion, with an aroma of real piety in every chapter. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s many volumes take a wider range, 
presenting graphic and sympathetic pictures of English 
and Scottish life. She excels in interiors, and takes 
her readers into home circles, where she gives them 
the freedom of the house. One of the loveliest of 
her books is one almost forgotten, its name being 
seldom on her title pages, the quaint, old-fashioned 
story of Mistress Margaret Maitland. The heroine of 
the story is, I think, not Margaret, but her ward, Grace 
(somebody borrowed the book years ago, and I’ve 
never seen it since), but Grace in my memory is a 
lovable, enthusiastic little creature, full of fau’+ and 
caprice, but very winsome, and equa, to any situation. 
May, the latest publication of Mrs. Oliphant, is the 
history of another sort of woman, aristocratic, fine in 
the grain, and typically unselfish, yet a girl whom girls 
would not fall in love with, though their brothers 
might. 





I know no one whose books for girls and women are 
so thoroughly healthy, so missionary in the best sense 
of the term as Mrs. Craik’s. I should be glad, if one 
or two of them were on every young woman’s table, 
somewhere pear her Bible and her Thomas @ Kempis, 
because books which show devotion and religion 
wrought into patient, brave living are books which 
do service continually for the Master. Mrs. Craik’s 
stories are one and all love stories, and she brings to 
her task the fearlessness, and the utter purity of a 
delicate, straightforward womanly nature. It is the 
way of many thoughtful and conscientious people to 
ignore in speech the possibilities of love, so far as 
their daughters are concerned, while at the same time 
they act as though marriage were the supreme and 
only end of a girl’s existence, yet to love, and to think 
about love, is natural and not unmaidenly, and false 
ideas, and too little comprehension of this vital sub- 
ject have obscured many a woman’s life that ought to 
have blossomed in the sunlight. One passage from 
Agatha’s Husband occurs to me here. 

This is one of the cruder and earlier of Mrs. Craik’s 
works, by no means equal to the Woman’s Kingdom 
or the Brave Lady, but the key-note of all her teaching 
about love is in these words: ‘‘ There are but two things 
that can throw a lasting shadow over a woman’s exist- 
ence—an unworthy love and a lost love; the first 
ought to be rooted out at all risks—for the other, let 
it stay. There are more things on earth than mere 
marrying and being happy—a high, pure, holy love, 
ever faithful to one object, no fortune or misfortune, 
time or distance, can alter that. No human being 
ought ever to die of a broken heart while God is in 
heaven, and has work to be done on earth.” Duty, 
sometimes hard, often wearisome, commonly prosaic, 
but duty to be earnestly and loyally done for its own 
sake, at Whatever personal cost, is the doctrine of these 
stories—the doctrine of the martyr and the saints in 
every age. 

Among American workers we have several who 
have made this field their own. A lady said to me the 
other day, apropos of a serial which she is writing, 
and which counts its readers by thousands, “I wanted 
to say something to the girls, and I thought if I said it 
in a story I’d have a better chance to be heard.’”’ Mrs. 
Whitney’s works have been so ably reviewed ina 
late number of the Christian Union, that it is super- 
fluous to speak of them here, except that I heartily 
add my word of cheer to such “lay sermons” as my 
girl friends will find in Leslie Goldthwaite, Real Folks, 
Hitherto, and The Other Girls. The Misses Warner, 
Mrs. Diaz, Mrs. Prentiss, and Miss Alcott have each 
done helpful and invaluable service to their youthful 
countrywomen in writing novels with a purpose. 
Whatever is amiable, independent, wise and beautiful 
gll through, has found championship from their pens. 

Vacation days have come, and sweet “ girl-graduates 
in their golden hair,” their bloom a trifle paled over 
their books, have gone from academic halls into the 
larger school of life. You shall meet them this sum- 
mer in your suburban journeys, filling cars and boats 
with their sunny presence, their voices rippling in ready 
laughter, their eyes shining with the radiance of health 
and gladness. Some of them are busy now over sew- 
ing, and tucking, and frilling; some are planning «ow 
to help a younger brother or sister; some are ready to 
do whatever work lies next their hand, with the fresh- 
ness and ardor, the élan of youth that has not been dis- 
appointed nor tired. They seem wonderfully precious 
and worth caring for to older people who have had ex- 
perience, and counted the cost, and know what changes 
are before them. In their hands lie great responsi- 
bilities. Golden opportunities await them. If one can 
get the Open Sesame to their hearts he shall find 
treasure there. The book that shall do them good 
must be strong, pure, brave, infused with the spirit of 
Christ, and so brightly and spontaneously friendly 
that they will love and listen to it. It is something to 
have ever written one such book. 





SOMEBODY’S BABY. 
BY BOSE TERRY COOKE. 


HERE is no better place in the world to study 
human nature than a rail-car; people put off 


_ their manners so often with their best clothes, or cover 


them up with dust cloaks. Here you see just what men 
and women will do when they are strangers to each 
other and meet on the common footing of tickets that 
cost the same for the factory-hand, the senator, the 
servant, and the millionaire. It is not always either 
pleasant or wholesome to study human nature; one 
needs to have a sound heart and a sweet temper not 
to be altogether cast down by such researches ; above 
all, one has to remember that which they are them- 
selves, and out of their own conscious weaknesses ex- 
cuse their neighbors. Still I do think, after much ob- 
servation, that the woman who offers half her seat to 
another woman with a baby, for a long night’s ride, 
and does it with a smile, is a creature calculated to re- 
deem one’s faith in their kind. I could not do it un- 
less the baby was remarkably handsome and very 
good! I felt cross myself that hot October night going 
from New York to Boston on the late train. The cars 
crowded, the night foggy and sultry, the dust rising in 
clouds, for the past summer had been a long drought, 
and all the country looked exhausted about us. I was 
not the only cross woman either; there were a dozen 
at least in that car; women whose grimy faces, bleared 
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eyes, crumped linen dust-cloaks, rough hair and scold 
ing, or fretting tones betrayed their disposition when 
nature was “unadorned.” {f was alone, so I did not 
scold—audibly, but I felt a certain savage satisfaction 
in seeing and hearing so much companion misery. 
‘The men generally went to sleep, if they did not go 
into the smoking-car, and afforded extraordinary spec- 
tacles to the beholder. If there is one position above 
another in which a man is not picturesque or beauti- 
ful, it is with his head thrown back, his ugly traveling 
cap set on askew, his whiskers gray with dust, his fore- 
head peppered with cinders, his mouth wide open, and 
his manly nose uttering horrid snores. Romance and 
sentiment expire at the sight; you would laugh out if 
you were not exasperated, and there arises in the 
mind of an ill-conditioned person like myself a wild 
desire to throw something at them, or to have a pea- 
shooter, and take aim at their open countenances. I 
don’t know what I might have been left to do of this 
frantic sort if my mind had not been tranquillized at 
an early point of the journey by the aspect of a re- 
freshing woman who sat across the aisle from me. 
Some women are refreshing to look at; they may not 
be young, nor beautiful, nor fashionable, but they are 
as pleasant as a green tree to the sight; something 
fresh, or clean, or graceful about their dress, some 
cordiality and cheer in their faces, a sort of unworldly 
look like a luxuriant blossom ; simplicity, unconscious- 
ness, peace, good-will. There was another woman in 
front of my neighbor, dressed in a traveling costume, 
de régle, of embroidered linen and finest palmetto hat 
adorned with a whole hay-cock of grasses, kid gloves 
and elaborate satchel; even her shawl was Indian, and 
odors indescribable perfumed her atmosphere, cologne, 
and sandal-wood, and amber; her face was beautiful, 
with delicate regular features, fair skin, and large gray 
blue eyes with long lashes brown as her hair; but what 
a wretched face it was, alive with intense self-con- 
sciousness and egotism, miserable with disgust and 
discontent, every cinder caused a look or ejaculation 
of peevish complaint, every fresh arrival she glared at 
asif the car were her private parlor and they came un- 
invited, she did not sit in one position five minutes, 
and her pale, weary mother and attentive husband 
tried in vain to make her comfortable; they might 
have tried all her life just as fruitlessly; that woman 
would find dust in heaven, and scold at the angels’ 
wings for being in her way. But my neighbor was of 
different metal. She was not young or handsome, she 
was not fashionable or fine; her round comfortable face 
bloomed with some hardy rose-tints yet, though she 
must have been near fifty, her bright, dark eyes were as 
soft and pleasant as they were perceptive; her steel- 
gray hair curled in brisk little ringlets about her wide 
full forehead, and her cheerful, sensible mouth dis- 
closed that rare American beauty, a set of faultless 
teeth, when she smiled. She had on an honest straw 
bonnet a little out of date, but so fit and decent that 
you did not remark its behind-hand style; it was gray 
and tied down with cheery green ribbons. I should 
think that woman repelled dust someway, for her bon- 
net was fresh as a lettuce after four hours of dusty 
railway. She had on no crumpled linen cloak or sack, 
her dress and cape were some soft gray woolen mate- 
rial that could not crease, and fell about her in easy 
folds, without any trimming but a little bit of silk 
bordering round the cap; a good capacious brown 
basket and a shepherd’s plaid shawl were her only ad- 
juncts, and bysome mysterious process she kept her 
face clean and her eyes free from cinders all the way; 
that woman had “ faculty.” I liked to look at her, 
but a man intervened, a slim and prim theological 
student, with a handbag and a great bundle of books. 
However, he got out at New Haven and went to his 
own place, and my friend, whom I found out afterward 
to be Mrs. Hannah Tucker, of Portland, Maine, gave 
him a parting smile of relief, and expanded herself as 
every railway traveler does who is so fortunate as to 
occupy at last a wholeseat. She took a couple of old- 
fashioned scolloped cookies from her basket, a red 
apple and a bottle of milk, and made her supper com- 
posedly as if by her own fireside; the few crumbs fell 
into her spread handkerchief, no drop of the milk was 
spilled, and those crumbs were shaken out of the win- 
dow with the air of a table-cloth, the bottle packed 
away for next time, the little china cup wiped on a 
clean napkin and put in its paper-bag, the apple-core 
gingerly taken by its stem and dropped overboard 
with dreadful precision; then she laid her head on the 
plaid shawl and shut up her eyes resolutely. I was 
glad of it, for Iam always afraid of such neat women. 
So after more dust, and cinders, and heat, and general 
discomfort, we came to Hartford, and here appeared 
at the door of our car, after a string of men had passed 
by in search of less crowded quarters, the forlornest 
woman I ever saw, dressed in dingy black, with a limp 
crape veil, astringy carpet bag, anda baby. She was 
one of those lank, helpless, hopeless creatures who are 
always losing their trunk, getting on the wrong train, 
getting off at the 'wrong station, losing their checks, 
their tickets, their pocket-handkerchiefs, and them- 
selves generally. There was no vacant seat but the 
half of Mrs. Hannah Tucker’s; the rest of mine was 
occupied by a small boy of ten or twelve whom I had 
terrified into good behavior as early in the evening as 
we passed Cas-Cob bridge, by showing him three big 
shawl pins which I told him I should stick into him up 
to the head if he didn’t keep still; he was a weak- 
minded boy, and believed me—in fact I took his meas- 


ure before I said it. Mrs. Tucker had opened her eyes 





at the first whistle of arrival; she was not the sort of 
woman to oversleep a station, and when she saw this 
forlorn sister advancing, her face beamed with benevo- 
lence. I thought to myself what a saint she was, and 
privately repented of the shawl-pins. 

‘Set here,” said she, promptly, her speech betraying 
her by its shibboleth; ‘set by the window, I guess 
you'd better, it’s a lot handier with a baby.” So she 
crammed her basket under the seat, put her shawl 
over the back, hung up the woman’s carpet-bag in 
the gutter made and provided for such things, and 
then took her own seat on the outside with a face as 
fresh and cheery as morning in all this dusty, dirty 
midnight. ‘* Come consider’ble ways, haven't ye?” was 
her opening ball of the conversation. I could see now 
she had been aching to talk to somebody, but the theo- 
logical student was sleepy, and nothing short of an ad- 
venturous tiger would have thought of addressing her 
fine neighbor in front. 

“T have,” said the sallow-faced, lank woman with 
a plaintive drawl. “I’ve come from clear out in In- 
dianny, but I’ve had dreadful luck travelin’; its tire- 
some travelin’ with a baby.” 

“*T expect it is,” replied Mrs. Tucker. “ Yes, I expect 
it is, but I guess you'd be tireder livin’ without it than 
you be a travelin’ with it.” The forelorn woman gave 
a dubious smile. 

“T expect you ain’t used to children, be you?” 
queried she. The other's bright face grew sober in a 
minute. 

“No. It’s been one of my worst trials, though I 
haven't had a great many, to be sure, but we did set a 
sight by children, him and me, too, and we ain’t never 
had but one, and that died pretty near right off.” 

“Do tell!” But here the baby set up a tiny howl, 
and the fine lady in front showed symptoms of dis- 
gust and fury that ought to have put an end to any 
well-disposed baby; but this one kept on. It wasa 
sad little wail; even my hard heart relented. I don‘t 
think it would if I had not been so indignant with 
the woman in front who glared at it with her,hard 
eyes, tied a scarf over her ears, got out her salts- 
bottle (whose gold top, I am happy to say, was out of 
order, and stuck so tight she could not move it), and 
fretted audibly. Nevertheless, the baby was unrolled 
from its soiled flannel wrappings, and came out like an 
ear of green corn from the husks, fresh, and white, 
and clean. It was hungry, and the sallow woman’s face 
softened into inexpressible, wistful softness, as it nes- 
tled under her shawl] and purred itself to sleep, coming 
out from that seclusion with folded eyes, tiny clenched 
hands, and white drops on the puckered red lips. 

“Let me take her a while, it’ll rest ye some,” said 
Mrs. Tucker, Her whole face lit with yearning fond- 
ness; she was a woman born to be a mother—and denied 
her birth-right. There are such women in the world, 
women to whom children cling at first sight, who 
know how to hold, soothe, caress; to lighten every 
childish care, to understand childish sorrows, to share 
childish plays; women who love the children of others 
more and better than those children were ever loved 
by the mothers that bore them; and there are also 
women to whom a child is a nuisance and a bore, who 
are exaspernted at their illness, scornful of their 
sorrows, careless of their joys; women who reap their 
harvests in after-time, even as they have sown. 

So Mrs. Tucker took the baby, and with deft hands 
bestowed it across her lap, where it slept as if it were 
cradled in its home; she straightened out the tumbled 
clothes, rested the head in the hollow ef her arm, 
pulled the little hand gently from under it, and folded 
the corner of her shawl half over its head and shoul- 
ders, and proceeded to talk with the relieved mamma. 
Conversation in the cars is not private, and I could 
not help discovering that my sallow neighbor had, of 
course, been left ut Hartford by the last train, which 
was an accommodation train, going no farther than 
Springfield, and her trunk bad gone on without her. 

“T was goin’ on to Boston, yousee, ’nd down to York 
I had the luck to get on to that train; I expect I was 
too late for the ez-press, and the next one, too, so I 
thought I'd get to Springfield ’nd so get supper there, 
and take this train right along when it come; but I 
ain’t very handy at travelin’, and baby fretted con- 
sider’ble, and it come round so that I got off to Hart- 
fort depot, ’nd when I went to look for my baggage 
why, lo and behold! the cars, baggage ’nd all, was off 
to Springfield; so I talked a spell to the folks in the 
settin’ room, and the ticket master, he made it right 
for me about the ticket, ’nd he told me I’d have ter 
take this train ’nd get off when it stopped to Spring- 
field five minutes, and get my ticket to Boston, and 
get that trunk, or have it seen about, ’cause I'd got 
the check somewhceres or nuther.” 

This seemed to remind her, and she began a hunt for 
that check, the contents of her pocket, various and 
ridiculous as those of a schoolboy’s, were all turned 
out in her lap, dropped on the floor, hunted after with 
much disturbance of the vicinity, found at last, dusted 
and re-placed, but no check was there; then she sat 
duwu and scowled hard to help herself remgnber, 
said, ‘‘ Well, I declare for ’t!"’ three times with much 
energy, and at last took down the carpet-bag, and 
hauling out all the contents of that institution, which 
were quite as miscellaneous and more unpleasant than 
those of her pocket; three big apples and a piece of 
cheese, beside peppermints in a brown paper, and a 
bottle of camphor that leaked at the cork, and was 
made with New England rum instead of alcohol, 
spreading their odors on the midnight air. I thought 











the female in front of her would have had a fit; her 
German cologne was brought from the morocco 
satchel, and a saturated handkerchief held to her 
nose, the window was raised to its fullextent; she sent 
her husband to open the car-door, and at last lighted 
a pastille on the window-sill, and set everybody within 
reach of its incense coughing; the mixture of scents 
Was curious, to say the least, as it greeted those of us in 
the neighborhood, the small boy beside me woke up 
and looked very sea-sick, I pulled out a shaw!l-pin at 
once and he subsided, however. By this time she had 
found the check in the very bottom of that carpet-bag, 
and just in time, for the shrill whistle and bell as well 
as the brakeman announced Springfield. 

‘Would you jest as lives hold her whilst I get out?” 
asked she of good Mrs. Tucker. 

‘“*Why, mercy, yes! I wouldun’t stir the little creetur 
for anything—she’s sleepin’ like a lamb.” So the re- 
assured sallow woman scuttled out of the car, carpet 
baz in hand, and intending to get that sent with the 
trunk, and save herself carrying it, she said. She stum- 
blid over one man’s foot, and caught hold of another 
man’s shoulder to save herself in the way out. I re- 
gret to state that they both swore, one of them rub- 
bing bis foot With an expression of anguish, and the 
other picking his stove-pipe hat from the floor witha 
deep dent in its crown, and regarding it with a look of 
rage. She pitched against the door, of course, bumped 
her head, and half lost her bonnet, left the door wide 
open, and plunged down the steps, arriving on the 
platform with an ominous thud, but she picked herself 
up and floundered off in the semi-darkness, holding up 
her skirt, evidently loosened from its lawful bearings, 
with one hand. The five minutes were gone, and the 
conductor growled “all aboard.”’ The baby slept peace- 
fully, and I watched to see if its mamma could get up 
an entrance equal to her exit, but she did not come; 
the engine puffed, the whistle sounded, the wheels 
began to revolve slowly. Mrs. Tucker moved baby 
softly and thrust her head out of the window, draw- 
ing it back suddenly with a surprised wink just as she 
didn’t knock it against a post. The cross woman in 
front of her condescended to speak. Any agreeable 
subject would not have drawn her out, but here was a 
chance to expatiate in her own element, and she im- 
proved it as eagerly as a fish that is just thrown back 
into deep water. 

**She’s gone, of course,’”’ said she, nodding to or at 
Mrs. Tucker. ‘ You’ve got your hands full of some- 
body’s baby, I think.” 

I was bound to contradict her, though in my heart 
TIT half believed she was right. But I would have con- 
tradicted that woman if she had said the sky was blue. 
I had to; it was a necessity of my nature, and I have 
observed that when you say that people of culture ac- 
cept it asa finality. So I said cheerfully: 

“T don’t think she’s gone, she is probably in the bag- 
gage car attending to her things.” 

“Why, sure enough,” beamed Mrs. Tucker, “she 
would n’t think o’ comin’ back while the train’s a goin’, 
’t would be real bad.” 

“Wm!” sniffed the woman in front, “ you'd better 
tell the conductor to find a policeman at Worcester, 
and take the youngster to the poor-house.”’ 

Mrs. Tucker looked unspeakable things at her; 
those black eyes kindled with indignation, but all she 
said was: 

“Put it in the poor-house!”’ with an emphasis of 
at least six exclamation points. 

Now if there is anything I do like it is to “‘ drink de- 
light of battle with my peers,” so I said very confident- 
ly, ‘‘ Of course she is on the cars, you will see the con- 
ductor very soon and can ask him, and if the baby 
wakes up and cries it won’t do any harm, it is good for 
babies to ery, it strengthens their lungs.” 

What a look I got from the hard blue eyes that 
seemed at last to recognize an enemy! so I went on. 
“No doubt she got into the baggage car to be sure 
about her things being on board, and is there still, 
wishing she could get back to you and the baby; or 
even if she is left you will geta telegram at Worcester, 
for she will be very anxious.’”’ Madame Moi, as I be- 
gan to call the cross female, for evidently “me” 
was the ruling motive with her, put on an expres- 
sion of sublime contempt for such ignorance as I 
exhibited. “I’m afraid not, my poor wgeman,” said 
she to Mrs. Tucker, in a cold and etter an quite 
ignoring me, but mincing her words exquisitely. “I 
really fear you have got into trouble. It is never best 
to take strange babies on a railway, I never do.” She 
sank back languidly and I smiled. I don’t think she 
would have picked a baby out of the bulrushes any- 
where! Mrs. Tucker, meanwhile, cuddled the baby 
closer and drew her shawl about it, tucking in its feet 
in true mother-faushion, and brooding over it “as 
popler as a hen with one chicking.’’ She was happy; 
it never entered into her dear gray head to suppose 
any mother could leave her child intentionally or 
willingly; she could not have doneso. As long as 
fallible beings, like men and women, judge other peo- 
ple by themselves, I pray that my lot may be cast with 
the Mrs. Tuckers. By and by the conductor came 
along, and Madame Moi, who had been pretending to 
sleep, but kept one eye open like a cat, pounced on Mrs. 
Tucker, who was nodding like a lily of the field, and 
poking her with her long cologne bottle, nearly made 
her dislocate her neck with the start. 

“There’s the conductor,” said she. ‘Now you can 
find out about that other woman.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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The Little Folks, 








BABY ERNEST. 
BY 8. M. W. 


\WEETLY Baby Ernest sleeps 
kK) Ina softly-cushioned bed ; 
But his mother only weeps, 

And cannot be comforted. 

Only yesternight it seems 

Since she sang his lullaby, 
Kissed his lips for smiling dreams, 

Kissed each drowsy-lidded eye. 


Then his lips were warm and red, 
Eyelids faintly tinged with rose ; 
Now his lips are cold as lead, 
Eyelids white as winter snows. 
Then the baby slept, reclined 
In his own soft cradle-bed ; 
Now his couch is satin-lined, 
And the baby-boy is dead! 


When he smiled in healthy sleqp 
Angels spoke to him, we thought; 
And this sweet belief I keep— 
He the angel-language caught. 
fF And when angel fingers light 
Sealed his lips and closed his eyes, 
Baby clasped them with delight— 
Led by them to Paradise! 








PILLOW PALACE. 
BY M. L, BOLLES BRANCH. 


A AMMA and Norah were cleaning house, and 

had got as far as the nursery. They had put 
the mattresses and the pillows and all the bed-clothes 
out in the next room on the floor, so they would not 
be in the way while Norah swept and scrubbed. There 
the children found them—Kitty and Johnny and Baby 
Bell—and ran and tumbled among them full of glee. 
It was such fun to see the mattresses where they didn’t 
belong, and the bed-clothes thrown all in a heap, and 
the pillows piled up anyhow! Baby Bell put her 
thumb in her mouth and rolled over and over, while 
Kitty and Johnny threw pillows at each other, and 
fell headlong in the softest places they could find. 

Then they played a merry game of hide-and-seek 
under the pink and blue patchwork quilt, and after 
that was done Kitty thought it would be nice to build 
ahouse. Johnny came stumbling over the pillows, all 
eagerness to help, and they planted baby Bell down in 
asafe spot, with her rattlebox in her hand, to be out 
of the way while they worked. 

The mattresses were the floor of the house, of course, 
and the pink and blue patchwork bedquilt was the 
carpet, then the other bedquilts and blankets and 
sheets were hung over chair-backs all around in a row 
for walls. Then the pillows were chairs and sofas; 
and when it was all done, bapy Bell was set in the 
middle to creep and crow and be Kitty’s little girl. 
Kitty and Johnny sat opposite each other, and played 
they were grown up. 

“Tam Mrs. Merwin,” said Kitty, ‘and you are Mr. 
Mannery. Now,’ she added, in a very dignified voice, 
“how do you do, Mr. Mannery? I am very happy to 
see you!” 

“Putty well, mum,” said Mr. Mannery, nodding his 
curly head. ‘Come in, mum, come in! ” 

“T am in,” said Mrs. Merwin; “I can’t come any 
inner. This is my little girl, Mr. Mannery. Isabella, 
speak to the gentleman!” 

Isabella sucked her thumb, and stared hard with her 
blue eyes. 

“ Nice ’ittle girl, mum,” said Mr. Mannery, politely; 
“be good ’ittle girl, and don’t break fings.” 

“My child never breaks things,” replied Mrs. Mer- 
win, with severity. ‘Isabella, Isabella, what are you 
doing, my love?” 

Baby Bell had suddenly rolled over, and was very 
busy tugging at the end of a bolster. In a moment 
more her dimpled fingers drew out a great white 
feather. 

“Oh, Johnny, ain’t that handsome?” exclaimed 
Kitty, forgetting all her dignity, and seizing upon the 
feather. ‘Let's play it ’s a tame white dove, and 
belongs tous, and we ’1l keep it perched up here iu this 
corner.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “and find some more!” 

Then Johnny and Kitty took the bolster, and turned 
it over and over, searching eagerly. Wherever they 
found a little sharp quill point pricking through the 
ticking, they pulled it and drew out a feather. By- 
and-by they had ten, all small and white and downy. 

“Play they’re banty chickens,” said Johnny. 

“Well,” said Kitty, “and let’s have them fly about 
and run away, and we'll catch them.” ‘ 

And she blew as hard as she could, and the little 
white bantams flew all around. They had great fun 
catching them, and baby Bell helped in great delight. 
When the bantams were all caught, the children 
played there was a coop behind one of the pillows, 
and put them all into it. 

** Now, let’s play king and queen,” said the restless 
Kitty, “and call this our palace. ‘ Pillow palace;’ that’s 
a nice name, and I am the queen of the pillows! ” 

But just as she had drawn herself up, and was be- 
ginning to say, “‘ Majesty, give that smallest pillow a 
shaking,” the dinner bell rang, and mamma came 
hurryiug into the room, aud told the children to wash 
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their faces and run down quick into the dining-room. 

So away they ran, and sat down, one on each side of 
their father, while baby Bell was put in a high chair 
close by mamma. It took a long time to eat dinner, 
for little fingers make slow work; and then the pud- 
ding, which came last of all, was so very good. But 
at last they finished, and getting out of their chairs, 
hastened back to Pillow Palace as fast as they could 
go. 

But when they reached the room upstairs, Pillow 
Palace was gone! All swept away, every vestige de- 
stroyed, not a sheet nor a pillow left. Norah had been 
making-up the beds and putting things to rights! 
Pillow Palace was demolished, the kingdom in ruins, 
and what, oh, what had become of the tame white 
dove, and the ten dear downy bantams? 

“T think Norah is mean! ” cried Kitty, passionately, 
and Johnny began to whimper. Even baby Bell looked 
sober, and pointing with her little hand, said, ‘‘Gone! 
gone!” 

Mamma heard the sound of lamentation, and came 
in to comfort. 

“Never mind,” she said, when she heard the story. 
“Play it was an earthquake. Such things do happen, 
you know. Now I must put baby Bell to sleep, and 
you, Kitty and Johnny, had better run out of doors 
and look around on the grass, for I think the bantams 
flew out of the window!” 





THE BEAR THAT STOLE OUR VENI- 
SON, 
AN ADIRONDACK STORY, 

W* had just returned from the ‘‘ Windfall,” 

as it is called, where we had been berrying. 
It was nearly sundown, and bidding Charlie draw 
some fresh water from the spring, I turned my atten- 
tion to the fire, while Will opened the camp-chest. 
produced the frying-pan, tin plates, cups, knives and 
forks, and began to set the table for our evening meal. 

“What's for supper, Fern?” cried Charlie as he ap- 
proached, carrying a pail of water. 

“Why, venison, coffee,and potatoes, I suppose,” I an- 
swered; “ will you be good enough to cut the meat?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, taking the frying-pan from 
the ground and drawing his knife, ‘‘ where is Mt?" 

“Up at the spring, I think,’’ shouted Will from the 
woods close at hand, whither he had gone in search of 
a table leg to supply the place of one which had been 
broken the day before. ‘‘It was put there to keep 
fresh, you know,”’’ he added. 

Charlie turned toward a little path that, running for 
a few rods along the river bank, led to the clear, cool 
spring where we obtained our water. In a moment his 
voice came sounding back: ‘‘ Where, Will? There’s no 
meat here; at least I can’t find any.”’ 

Will, who had succeeded in suiting himself as to a ta- 
ble leg and was now attempting to put it in its place, 
dropped his hatchet and ran toward the spring. I 
heard the voices of my friends in earnest conversation 
for afew moments, and then Will shouted out: “ Fern, 
that venison must be down there. Look about, will 
you? I don’t think—oh, I remember where it is!” and 
he came tumbling through the bushes, and turned to- 
ward a tall pine that stood like an ever-watchful senti- 
nel just at the lower limit of our camp. ‘I hung it on 
this tree this morning, and—but it’s gone! And see 
here, boys, some animal has taken it; look, here are 
the tracks! Oh, what big ones! A bear, I do believe! 
Oh, look here! ”’ 

Charlie and myself hurried up. True enough, the 
venison was gone, taken by some four-footed thief too, 
for there was the track plain enough in the soft earth 
before us. The venison had been hung on a stout peg 
driven into the tree; this, with a scrap of meat stick- 
ing to it, still remained, bent downward by some strong 
pull, while the bark of the pine was roughened and 
broken by the marks of claws, for the meat had been 
hanging nearly six feet high, and the animal, whatever 
it was, had to spring up to get at it. 

We stood gazing at the scene of our loss for a few 
moments and speculating upon its cause. ‘* Proba- 
bly,” said Charlie at length, ‘some animal, either a 
bear or panther, wandered down to the river to drink 
this afternoon, and, attracted by the smell of the meat, 
came up here and stole it in our absence. But come, 
the potatoes are done, aren’t they, Fern? and the coffee 
boiled, too? Let’s have supper, what there is of it; we 
can talk this matter over better after satisfying our 
hunger.” 

Yes, the supper was ready; and, returning to our 
table, still lacking its fourth leg, we placed the eatables 
upon it, and began our meal. Ere it was finished, the 
light dip of a paddle came sounding to us from around 
the bend of the river, and in a few moments Gray Tar- 
come, a gentleman who was camping half a mile or 
more above us, gracefully shot his little canoe ashore, 
and, springing out, bade us a hearty “‘ Good evening” 
as he approached the table. 

Greeting him, we offered a seat at our board, which, 
however, he declined, having just eaten, and seated 
himself on a log near the fire. After a few general re- 
marks, Charlie related to our visitor the story of our 
loss. Tarcome listened attentively, and, having exam- 
ined the tree, gave it as his opinion that Bruin was the 
cause of our trouble. ‘‘ And now,” said he, “I will 
offer you a piece of advice—set a trap for the thief. 
That is, hang another piece of meat up there, do with- 
out a fire to-night, and keep watch. You may get a 
shot.” 





“ A capital idea,” answered Will, “‘ but we havn't got 
the venison.” 

“Easily remedied. We have two quarters up at 
camp, and nothing will please me better than to have 
one used in this way. Will you favor me by using 
one?” 

“With pleasure,” we all replied; and Charlie, moy- 
ing toward our boat, added: “I will accompany you, 
Mr. Tarcome, on your return and bring the meat 
back.” 

“Let us away, then, at once,” replied that gentle- 
man; “ good-night, boys; I shall be over early to learn 
of the success of our plan. Come, Charlie ; good- 
night!” and, utterly refusing to prolong his visit, with 
a wave of the hand he was off. 

Will and [sat listening to the quick strokes of their 
paddles dying away on the evening air, and then light- 
Ing our pipes silently enjoyed them until our com- 
rade’s return. Upon that, the meat was again hung 
against the tree, the double-barrel heavily loaded with 
buckshot, the fire extinguished, and having divided 
the night into watches, Will, whose turn came first, 
seated himself on a log a few steps from the tree, while 
Charlie and I retired to our bed of hemlock branches 
and were soon asleep; soon, notwithstanding the un- 
usual cause for excitement, for fresh air, long walks, 
and wholesome food do wonders toward taking away 
one’s natural nervousness. 

It was nine o’clock then. At midnight I was awak- 
ened by the stir occasioned by a change of bed fellows, 
Charlie going on guard, while Will * turned in;” but it 
was not until three o’clock, when Charlie shook me 
and whispered in my ear, “Fern! the bear!’ that I 
fairly roused myself. 

“The bear?’’ I queried, ** where?” 

“That's for you to tell,” answered he, rolling him- 
self in his blanket, “all has been quiet on my watch. 
But you may see something yet. Good night.” 

“Pretty near morning for that salutation,” thought 
I, as rubbing the sleep from my eyelids I took my posi- 
tion on the log and looked about me. .The moon, 
which had shone in the earlier part of the night, was 
now hidden bebind @ dense bank of clouds which ob- 
scured all the western horizon. Only a few stars shed 
a twinkling light, which fell wavering through the 
silent tree tops overhead, to flicker and fade on the 
still more silent earth below. The “moon breeze,” 
which sprang up in the evening, had died away, and 
not a breath of wind moved among the gloomy woods 
about. All nature was asleep and still. At times the 
distant cry of some uneasy owl, or the mournful note 
of the high sailing loon, struck upon my ear, but listen 
ever so attentively no steps announced the coming of 
the shaggy thief. 

The hours passed slowly by. The ripple of the water 
close at hand sounded dreamily through the air. Once 
I heard a distant plunge, but after waiting with open 
mouth and bated breath for a long time, I decided the 
noise to have been made by some adventurous trout 
rather than by any nobler game. 

At length, away to the east, signs of dawn began to 
show, dim and shimmering, along the horizon. These, 
from a pale yellow grew and strengthened to an 
orange, then a delicious violet fringed with a touch of 
red, and lastly to a rich and glowing crimson, the sure 
attendant of the early sun, which soon appeared, burn- 
ing with a glorious beauty of its own! Long lances 
of level light shot through the woods, the birds began 
their morning roundelay, and ere my last quarter was 
up the boys had awakened and rose to greet the 
coming day. 

‘No bear, I suppose? ” said Will, as with towel in 
hand he passed me on his way to the river. 

“No,” I answered, “if Bruin’s the thief he didn’t 
come again last night.’’ 

“Well, let’s have breakfast,’”’ yawned Charlie, and 
he set about gathering the scattered embers of the 
fire; “then if we choose we can get Tarcome’s hound 
and track whatever it was.” 

This I readily agreed to, my early rising having 
given me asharp appetite, and after a plunge in the 
cool, brightening water of the river, I turned my at- 
tention to the preparation of our morning meal, while 
Charlie brought wood for the fire and Will water from 
the spring. I had just asked Charlie to cutsome stakes 
from our trap meat, when a jolly shout came ringing 
up from the shore, 

* Bear’s steak for breakfast, boys?” It was Tarcome. 

‘No, sir,’? I shouted back, ‘‘ the rascal didn’t come, 
and we had our watch for our pains. We think some 
of tracking him after breakfast if we can borrow your 
hound.” 

“Just what I thought of myself,’ Mr. T. answered, 
springing from the boat, followed by his dog, and ad- 
vancing toward the fire, “‘ and having had breakfast, 
came over at once bringing Don with me. Would you 
like a bear hunt, old fellow?” he added, stooping to 
pat the monstrous hound at his side. 

“A very large dog,” said Charlie, who had come up, 
“he must require considerable meat.” 

“Yes, laughed our friend, ‘he is quite an eater, 
but this morning he has had nothing. I thought he 
would take to the trail better if his stomach urged him 
a little.” 

“Not a bad idea,” replied Will, ‘‘let’s see if he will 
strike the track,” and calling the hound he advanced 
toward the tree. The meat still hung there, for Charlie 
had not as yet takenit down to eat. The dog sniffed 
a little as he approached the spot. We all looked 
eagerly up. Suddenly he rushed forward, but instead 
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of dashing into the bushes as if in pursuit of some 
animal, he made a quick spring, struck the side of the 
tree, reached his long neck upward, and in a moment 
more was scurrying away toward the thickets with 
our venison in his jaws! The hound was the thief ! 

| For an instant we allstood speechless, then a general 
roar of laughter broke forth. Will fairly rolled on 
the ground in his excitement, occasionally giving vent 
to the cries, “* Watched all night!’ “‘Must be a bear!” 
«Good hound to catch thieves,” and following each re- 
mark with another fit of rolling and laughter. Nor 
were the rest of us for a time much behind him in our 
noisiness. 

We breakfasted at Tarcome’s camp that morning, 
and were presented with another haunch of venison 
in payment for the two that his dog had stolen. The 
joke was a good one on us all, although Tarcome felt 
his hound’s perfidy more keenly than did we, but to 
this day the mention of “ watching all night for a 
bear” will call a laugh from the old friends who, with 
me, spent that memorable night in such business up 





among the Adirondacks. FERN. 
PUZZLES. 
CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 
74 letters. 


36, 30, 11, 27, 59, 74, 68, 17, was the founder of the city of Arpi. 
His life, on one occasion, was saved by a shadow. 

%2, 70, 28, 29, 45, 7, the muse of astronomy. 

27, 2, 12, 4, 14, 8, 7, the goddess of wisdom. 

8, 6, 10, 13, 22, the goddess of the hearth. 

22, 35, 7, 23, 60, 42, 71, 73, a Greek poct. 

18, 51, 34, 23, 47, 36, 61, 74, 59, 31, a Greek historian. 

53, 23, 13, 22, 8, 42, 7, a Roman matron who exhibited great 
magnenimity toward one who cruelly injured her. 

82, 5, 25, 41, 22, the goddess of flowers. 

1, 28, 23, 19, is, 17, 56, 31, one of the Fates. 

69, 7, 72, 1, 10, a people who destroyed Rome B.C. 882. 

58, 64, 27, 9, 14, the greatest of Grecian poets. 

16, 57, 28, a Greek letter. 

40, 21, 20, 24, 3, not Jew. 

26, 22, 27, 42, is what the Greeks and Romans fought for. 

43, 14, 28, 50, 33,a nymph who dwelt with her father at the 
bottom of the sea. 

23, 2, 37, 23, 45, 44, 62, 22, 66, 49, 31, a famous dictator of Rame. 

8, 16, 65, 49, 31, the goddess of beauty. 

%, 70, 63, 64, 31, claimed by some to the birthplace of Juno. 

22, 57, 67, 59, 46, 31, a city of Greece. 

39, 54, 55, found in Hebrew. 

38, 52, 24, 42, 70, 48, 10, personification of a dream. According 
to Homer, dreams dwell on the dark shores of the West- 
ern Oceanus, and the deceitful dreams come through an 
ivory gate, while the true ones issue through a gate made 
of horn. 

(My whole isa quotation from Pope’s Homer.) 

A SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA.. 
46 letters. 

%, 29, 18, 45, a king of Israel. 

17, 9, 6, 1, 24, 15, 39, 33, 20, 23, 22, 15, 41, a governor. 

5, 20, 10, 30, 42, 18, 2, a prophetess, 

29, 13, 32, 3, 18, a devout woman. 

26, 12, 6, 28, a city mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. 

8, 11, 16, 38, 18, 27, the father of a scribe. 

18, 35, 25, 14, 21, a river referred to in the Pentateuch. 

43, 23, 37, 15, 40, the son of a king of Israel. 

4, 30, 35, a man who entertained angels. 

44, 28, 31, 18, a grandson of Jacob. 

46, 19, 34, 18, 39, a place where a vision appeared to one of the 
apostles. 

. The whole is a verse in the New Testament. 

GEORGE L. ADAMS. 
QUOTATION ENIGMA. 
Quoted from a “ Lecture-Room Talk ”’ in the Christian Union, 
printed within the present year. 
| 99 letters, 

“T 7, 80, 6, 8, 86, the 11, 44, 10, 17, 4, 12, of our 5, 55, 67, and our 
68, 52, 14, is to be 2, 20, the 30, 3, 11, 24, 22, 26, 21, of 27, 23, 37, 39, 
93-66, 25, 15, 16, 19, 29, 89, honesty and 35, 28, 46, 33, 49, 48, 74, 75, 
—the 1, 9, 53, 59, 50, 43, on 13, 99, 64, 63, 80, the whole 54, 79, 
38, 97, 71, 92, 3, 78, 65, of 61, 9, 26, 72, 73, 95, 67 stands and 41, 87, 
98, 99, 18, 3, 7, which 39, 80, 81, 98, 84 can be no 83, 94, 23, 32, 85, 
42, 12, 45, 7, building.”” “I 7, 93, 31, 3, 89, 93, 92, it 1, 34, 3, 60, 5, 
be a 47, 65, 78, 75, good. 17, 98, 6, 56, 89, in 51, 60, 32, 36, 69, 92, 
every 58, 64, 60, 4, 51, 89, 94, if 82, 40, 32, 94, such 51, 69, 84, 57, 71, 
6, 68, 98, 6, 62, 88, could be 76, 70, 96, 32, 94, 46, even 6, 91, it 60, 51, 
62, 98, 81, 46, but a year 77, 78 82, 90.” WHEELBARROW, 

WorpD SQUARES, 

No. 1.—A division of time. 
A musical entertainment. 
At no time. 
To step. 
Vigorous. 
A species of parrot. 
To decrease. 
A song of exultation. 
Small particles. 
Pertaining to a portion of Great Britain. 
EprIra. 


MAGGIE. 


ADAM ANT. 
No. 2. 


A PUZZLE. 
Do not alter the pronunciation. 
Decapitate a title, and leave part of a day. 
Decapitate a division of time, and leave a pronoun. 
Decapitate part of a church, and leave a portion of land. 
Luv D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 16. 


Melange, No. 2.—Lycia, Lyd _— 
wrearatdsce. eu a ~ ydia, Lydda. Sin-ai (Sinai).—Vivo, Gem 


A Crossword. Saeed. ~ thane Vivo, 
B = L, 0, GEM FITZPATRICK, 


. Fourfold Disinterments.—Deflancy. 
Garment. 
Out-eat. 
. Imierpolate. 
i Petiolary. 





ISABEL, ELIZABETH. 


99 ’ 
Arithmetical.—9 Me —=—100. Vivo, Gem FITZPATRICK, BUNNY, 
BLUE JAY. 
Classical Enigma.— 
“ Of all sad words of tongue or en, 
The saddest are these : ‘It might have been.’ ” 
UNNY, VIVO, GEM FITZPATRICK. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE SuHapracu Rescut.—It took place February 
15, 1851, and Elizur Wright, Charles G. Davis, Lewis 
Hayden, Robert Morris and other anti-slavery men, white and 
colored, were arrested and tried for aiding in it. They were 
all finally acquitted in November, 1851, John P. Hale and R. 
H. Dana, Jr., being their counsel. On one of these cases in 
the United States Court, Mr. Bigelow was summoned as a 
juror from Concord. The evidence was strong against the 
prisoner, and Mr. Dana had little hope of getting him off. To 
his surprise the jury, notwithstanding the judge’s charge 
against his client, refused to convict him. Qome years after- 
ward, meeting Mr. Bigelow and recognizing him as one of the 
jury in that case, he asked him how they happened to find no 
verdict against him—the evidence was so strong and the 
judge’s ruling in favor of conviction was so clear. ‘“ You re- 
member, perhaps,” answered Mr. Bigelow, “‘ that the witnesses 
swore they saw the prisoner help Shadrach into a carriage, 
which was traced over Cambridge bridge, and into West 
Cambridge, where he was put into another carriage and 
driven to Concord, and there put into a wagon at night and 
driven to Sudbury?” Yes, Mr. Dana remembered that. 
* Well,” said Mr. Bigelow, who was a Concord blacksmith, * I 
drove that wagon over to Sudbury.”” Mr. Dana “saw the 
point,” and did not ask any more questions about the case. 
In fact, Shadrach was brought into Concord in the evening, 
and the small company of abolitionists there, of whom Mrs. 
Mary Merrick Brooks (mother of Judge G. M. Brooks), the 
Thorean and Whiting families, Mrs. Emerson, Miss Mary Rice, 
and Mr. Bigelow and his wife, were the principal persons, un- 
dertook to send him on his way to Canada. So they borrowed 
the horse of the late Addison Fay, whjch Edwin Bigelow was 
to drive, equipped Shadrach in another suit of clothes, in- 
cluding a hat of Mr. Nathan Brooks, the jJudge’s father, and 
at dead of night dispatched him to Sudbury, whence he was 
carried by some of the faithful to Leominster, and there took 
the cars for Canada. When he was called upon to take the 
juror’s oath, Mr. Bigelow told me he had some doubt about 
it, but seeing Mr. H. of Littleton taking it, he thought he 
could, and did so—with the result above-mentioned.—Corres- 
pondence Springfield Republican. 


BricHamy.—A Salt Lake paper gives the following 
extract from one of Brigham Young’s recent sermons :—*I 
wish my women to understand that what I am going to say is 
for them as well as others, and I want those who are here to 
tell their sisters; yes, all the women in the community. Iam 
going to give you from this time to the 6th of October next 
for reflection, that you may determine whether you wish to 
stay with your husbands or not, and then I am going to set 
every woman at liberty, and say to them now go your way. 
And my wives have got to do one of two things, either round 
up their shoulders to endure the afflictions of this world, and 
live their religion—that is, polygamy—or they must leave; for 
I will not have them about me. I will go into heaven alone, 
rather than to have scratching and fighting about me. I will 
set all at liberty. What, first wife, too? Yes, I liberate you 
all. I want to gosomewhere or do something to get rid of the 
whiners. I do not want them to receive part of the truth 
and spurn the rest out of doors. Let every man thus treat 
his wives; keeping raiment enough to cover his body, and 
say to your wives take all that I have and be set at liberty; 
but if you stay with me you shall comply with the law of 
God in every respect, and that, too, without any murmuring 
or whining. You must fulfill the law of God in every respect, 
and round up your shoulders to walk up to the mark without 
any grunting.” 


—An amusing blunder was lately committed in the 
west of England. Some of your readers will probably have 
seen the report of a supposed breach of promise case, brought 
by Miss Anglicana Church against Mr. William Merrypebble, 
M.P., wherein the following letter, among others, was put 
into court and read: “Dear Anglicana:—I am constantly 
thinking of you, and always talking about you. I will never 
desert you, my own pet, never, never, never. I saw Miss 
Miall, from Bradford, this morning, and spoke to her. Don’t 
be jealous ; you alone are ‘ My-all’—(laughter). I will always 
protect, love, honor, cherish, and obey you. Sweetest Juliet, 
good-by for the present. I have no time to write more, as I 
am off to—, to address my noble constituents—(loud 
laughter). Ever yours, Willie.” A certain anonymous con- 
tributor to a respectable west country contemporary did not 
perceive that Miss Anglicana Church was no other than the 
English Church, that Mr. William Merrypebble was Mr. Glad- 
stone, and that Miss Miall was the honorable member for 
Bradford, and the well known hater of all church establish- 
ments. He denounced the absurd love letters, and consid- 
ered that the heartless conduct of the faithless member 
should be exposed. He must thank the Manchester Courier 
for this hoax.—Court Journal. 


—Since Jones has been in reduced circumstances he 
takes much pleasure in singing the following version of a 
popular song : 

“ While beefsteak and venison cost lots of cash, : 
Be it ever so gristly, there’s nothing like hash. 
The scrapings and leavings of no use elsewhere, 
When mixed all together make excellent fare. 

Hash, hash, good meat hash! 
Be it ever so gristly, there’s nothing like hash! 


“ A stranger from home, hotels dazzle in vain; 
O give me cheap eating-house food that’s more plain; 
The waiter who gayly re-echoes my call 
For a nice plate of hash or a single fish-ball. 
Hash, hash,”’ ete, 


—At a recent trial, the counsel for the prosecution, 
after severely cross-examining a witness, suddenly put on a 
look of severity, and exclaimed: “* Now, sir, was not an effort 
made to induce you to tell a different story?” “A different 
story from what I have told, do you mean?” “ That’s what 
Imean!” ‘“ Yes, sir: several persons have tried to get me to 
tell a different story from what I have told you, but they 
couldn't.” ‘* Now, then, upon your oath, I wish to know who 
these persons are?” “ Well, you have tried about as hard as 
any of them.” No further questions. 


—A pretty boy in Billtown became so intimate with 
one of his father’s horses that he received a bad®kick in the 
face. The doctor sewed up his lip, bandaged his eyes, and 
poulticed his cheeks. After a few days spent in bed, the lad 
called for a looking-glass. One glance was sufficient. “ Fa- 





ther,” he mildly cried, “*do you think I shall ever be as pretty 
again?” ‘*No, my son,” responded the governor, “you'll 
never be as pretty again, but you'll know more.” 


—A German divine, who had been decorated with a 
title, sent to the university a request that the same degree 
might be conferred upon his horse; to which he received the 
reply that there was no precedent for bestowing the honor 
upon a horse, though the university had in one case given it 
to an ass. 


—There is a story of Judge Grier, which everybody 
delights in, and which redeems his pro-slavery record from 
utter contempt, how he set aside the unjust verdict of a jury 
against an unpopular man with this remark: ** Enter the vor- 
dict, Mr. Clerk; enter, also, ‘set aside by the Court.’ I want 
it to be understood that it takes thirteen men to steal a mun’s 
farm in this Court!” 


—Mendelssohn was, when a youth, clerk to a very 
commonplace, in fact, stupid employer. One day an ac- 
‘quaintance commisserated the clever lad on his position, ray- 
ing, ‘** What a pity it is that you are not master, and he clerk.” 
“Oh, my friend,” returned Mendelssohn, “do not say that! 
If he were my clerk, what on earth could I do with him?” 





THE MANY- SIDED? NESS OF TRUTI.* 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HE Scriptures make the test of believing to lie in 
the life and in the disposition. They nowhere require 
men to be technically and philosophically right on all points 
of belief as the condition of acceptance and salvation; but 
they do require that a man, in the presence of truth, using it 
as he pleases, selecting it according to the analysis and at- 
tractions and repulsions of his own nature, should live right. 
They hold men accountable for the development of their 
manhood on the pattern of Christ Jesus. They say, “ Here 
are the truths of God; sort them, use them, every man ac- 
cording to his own liberty, in the spirit, and not in the let- 
ter.’”” You are called to liberty; but it is that every one of 
you may become men in Christ Jesus. Men are held account- 
able for manhood, but not for the way in which they use the 
instruments by which the manhood is produced. 

It is with the mind as it is with the body, in this respect. 
The physician says to a household, ** Here is the great realm 
of food. Eat that which agrees with you. The same kindsof . 
food do not agree with all people. If you grow healthy on 
the food that I loathe, that is the food for you, although it 
disagrees with me; and if I grow healthy on the food that 
you loathe, that is the food for me, although it disagrees with 
you.” And it is very much so in the matter of believing. All 
cannot believe the same things, or cannot believe things in 
the same way. 

“ But,” say men, “ believing amounts to nothing if one man 
may believe one thing, and another man another thing.” 
Well, let me ask, then, Is it not possible for truth to be so 
large that ten men shall believe it differently, and yet each 
one of them so sectionally and personally believe it, that 
they shall be all true though none of them has more than 
partial truth, and that all ten of them shall compass the 
whole truth? 

I look at a large tree on the lawn, and say to my neighbor, 
“*What is that tree to you?” He looksat it, and says, ** Well, I 
think that would cut about twenty cords of wood. You could 
work in a good many branches, and as the price of wood is in 
the market I think I could make fifty dollars out of that tree 
easily, and perhaps more than that.’’ His answer shows what 
the tree is to him—and it is that.’’ I call up a boy, and say to him, 
“ What do you think of when you look at that tree?”” “Ah!” 
he says, * there will be a bushel of hickory-nuts on that tree, 
anyhow ;”’ and he begins to think how he will climb it, and 
shake them down, and what he will do with them. That is 
what the tree says to him. I say to another person, ** What 
is that tree to you?” He says, “I would not take fifty dol- 
lars for it. Under it my cows standinsummer. The shade 
of that tree has stood me in stead of a shed ever since I owned 
this farm. That tree is worth its weight in gold.’’ He values 
it for its economic uses. I ask a painter, ‘* What is that tree 
to you?”’ At once he says, ‘*Do you see what an exquisite 
form it has? How picturesque itis? If you were to take it 
and put it in the foreground of the landscape that I am work- 
ing on, what a magnificent effect you would get!” It hasan 
vesthetic value to him. I ask another man, “* What is it to 
you?” He gees into an explanation of its structure and 
qualities. He is a botanist, and he has his peculiar view of it. 
Task myself, “‘ What is that tree?” It is everything. It is 
God's voice, when the windsare abroad. It is God’s thought, 
when in the deep stillness of the noon it is silent. It is the 
house which God has built for a thousand birds. It is a har- 
bor of comfort to weary men and to the cattle of the field. It 
is that which has in it the record of ages. There it has stood 
foracentury. The winter could not kill it, and the summer 
could not destroy it. Itisfullof beauty andstrength. It has 
in it all these things; and as different men look at it, each 
looks at so much of itas he needs; but it takes ten men to see 
everything that there is in that tree—and they all do not half 
see it. 

So it is with truths. Men sort them. They bring different 
faculties to bear in considering them. One person has philo- 
sophical reason ; another has factual reason. One man brings 
one part of his mind to it; another brings to it another part 
of his mind. The truth is larger than any one man’s thought 
of it. The truth of God usually has relations that stretch out 
in such a way that men may see it very differently, and all of 
them be true in spots, although they do not have the whole 
truth. 

The importance of belief is transcendent, therefore: and 
yet it may be entirely consistent with the ideas which I have 
been enunciating. Truth may be very different in its impres- 
sions on different minds; and yet the grand central verity 
towers up above men. It is important, not that men should 
believe just alike in every shade and color, but that men 
should believe clearly, definitely, and accurately, and bring 
fidelity to their beliefs. Believing is a matter of great im- 
portance in every way. No doctrine of believing can be 
more emasculating than that which allows men to take things 
as they come along, now siding with this school, uow with 
that, and now with another. 





* From a Sermon entitled “‘ The Nature, Importance and Liberties 
of Belief,” in No. 16, Vol. X., of Plymouth I ulpit, the weekly pam- 
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THE SOURCES OF THE THEOLOGICAL NILE. 
(From The Brooklyn Eagle.] 

\ HILFE the Livingstones and the Bakers of the Old 

World have, with tireless energy and at whatever per- 
sonal sacrifice, surrendered themselves to the task of dis- 
covering the sources of the Nile, many people of, the New 
World have laboriously and patiently engaged in the scarcely 
less dificult work of ascertaining exactly the theological 
creed of Henry Ward Beecher. One has gone to Plymouth 
Church and heard a sermon which demonstrated the pastor 
a Methodist. But the next Sunday another listens to a dis- 
course as thoroughly Universalist in drift and tone as any- 
thing ever uttered by Ballou or Chapin. The text books of 
Congregationalism, if they recognize anything, recognize the 
Divinity of Christ. But not a great while ago the Liberal 
Christian, Dr. Bellows, and other clergymen were so sure 
Beecher was a Unitarian that they criticised him severely for 
not avowing himself one. The famous preacher has been 
reported as saying, “ I like Calvinism, because there is clear 
grit init.” But he has also said that the Calvinistic “ view of 
God is abhorrent to every sentiment of aregenerated heart.” 
These contrasts might be amplified indefinitely. Whenever 
people have thought they had “ fixed Beecher”’ theologically, 
he has said something so badly contradictory of the assumed 
position, and this intellectually evasive process has been so 
often repeated, that the attempt to find out “what Beecher 
believes” has been abandoned as many times as it has been 
undertaken. This week the Christian Union starts on a 
voyage of discovery of the sources of the theological Nile. 
The Christian Union is nominally edited by Mr. Beecher. He 
does not, as some may believe, write all the matter init. On 
the contrary, he writes but a small part. It is safe to assume, 
however, that he wrote the long article reproduced by the 
Eagle to-day. Its authorship and its subject will secure for 
it a very wide perusal. Whether it solves the long pending 
problem by supplying a new and luminous confession of 
Faith, we shall not impair the pleasurable suspense of per- 
usal by affirming or denying. It is not unlikely that its state- 
ments may be variously interpreted. If they are not it is 
different from all the confessions of faith that have preceded 
it. But however clear it may be in analysis and definition, 
nobody will be surprised if its author contradicts it, or seems 
to contradict it, before he is three months older. For the 
question of the sources of the theological Nile, having so 
long been a mystery, is likely to remain a mystery tothe end. 
Speculation as to the Albert Nyanza of Orthodoxy, and the 
Victoria Nyanza of Heterodoxy, will continue, with the same 
results as heretofore. Some will contend that Mr. Beecher 
sees so much of the truthin so many aspects that he cannot 
confine himself to any view of it, and is therefore the most 
comprehensive and safest of men. Others will insist that Mr. 
Beecher has no positive views of truth at all, that he is with- 
out any convictions whatever, substituting for them mere 
impulses and emotions, and is therefore a most dangerous 
man. And yet the Nile will flow on, without any conscious 
care for its sources and indifferent to the knowledge or 
ignorance of other people on the subject. This is the low 
season of the river. The tide will rise again in September, 
overflowing the banks of Plymouth, and attracting a great 
multitude of people who like to be borne along on the cur- 
rent without troubling themselves about sources, but turning 
the problem over to the ecclesiastical Livingstones and 
Bakers. 


(From the Graphic.) 


fs ggomees WARD BEECHER has been frequently 
- accused of late of uttering anti-orthodox sentiments; 
and one prominent preacher has charged that Mr. Beecher’s 
liberalism was fatal to the growth of the evangelical churches. 
Some of the orthodox papers have severely criticised Mr. 
Beecher for the indefiniteness of his theology and his mani- 
fest leaning toward liberalism. But in his paper of this week, 
Mr. Beecher makes a very distinct and emphatic statement 
of his essential sympathy with both the life and the doctrines 
of the evangelical sects. He thinks more of their life than 
of their creeds, and loves their piety more than their theo- 
logy. Still, both by education and by choice, he “* is as much 
in accord with the systematic beliefs of the orthodox at large 
as one evangelical sect is with the creed of another, and as 
much as the members of the same sect are with any common 
belief.”’ This is certainly explicit enough to satisfy anybody. 
Hereafter, the liberal sects cannot claim Mr. Beecher as in 
any way committed to their theory or practice, and the 
evangelical bodies may as well make up their minds to make 
the best of his eccentricities and criticisms and concessions, 
while they sun themselves in his popularity. If he preaches 
sentiments in advance of many of his colleagues, it is a 
question whether they will not teach the same sentiments 
ten years hence, and whether he does not say what the great 
mass of intelligent and religious Christians think and feel, 
but cannot utter in his picturesque and telling fashion. 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
{Speech of the Earl of Shaftesbury at Exeter Hall.] 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—Clergy and Laity of 

the Church of England, Friends of the Reformation in the 
Church of England, and Friends of further Reformation if need 
be :—It is no secret why you are called together. The cause 
of the stir in London and in England is well known to you. 
A daring, an open, a most foul and wicked attack has been 
made upon the integrity of our faith, upon the purity of the 
Church of England, and we are here to say that, under God’s 
blessing and in his name, we will stand to the last in resist- 
ance to these unholy efforts. There is no endeavor that we 
will not make, there is no labor that we will not endure, under 
His grace, rather than that the Church of England be 
brought down by these men to the very depths of pollution. 
A petition has been presented by 400 clergymen. It is an om- 
inous number: 400 prophets of the grove sat at Jezebel’s 
table. I will pass over the medizval nonsense and ecclesias- 
tical trumpery contained in the body of that petition, and 
come, at once, to the point and sting which are to be found 
in the prayer in the last clause. The prayer of the petition is 
this: ** That in view of the widespreading and increasing use 
of Sacramental Confession, your Venerable House may con- 
sider the advisability of providing for the education, selec- 
tion, and licensing of duly qualified confessors, in accordance 
with the provisions of Canon Law” This petition was pre- 





sented to the Upper House of Convocation, which we know 
contains all the Bishops of the Southern Province. Now, I 
ask you this—and answer me at once—Supposing such a peti- 
tion had been presented to you men and you women collect- 
ively and individually, how would you have received it? I 
will tell you what you would have said—** Away with the un- 
clean thing! What,’’ you would have said, “ receive a peti- 
tion in degradation of God's Holy Word, and of the truth of 
the Divine Sacraments! Receive such a petition as that!” 
Why, the word “ inadmissable’”’ would not have been strong 
enough ; you would have cast it from you with the scorn and 
disgust which, in such a case, would become a Christian man 
or woman, or guppose that petition had been of another 
character ; suppose that, being addressed to the Bishops of 
the Upper House of Convocation, it had asked for the aboli- 
tion of the Episcopacy, would they have pondered it for amo- 
ment? Suppose it had been a petition for the removal of their 
Lordships from the House of Lords, would they then have 
pondered it fora moment? Ah, then, you see how this peti- 
tion ought to have been received. And now I ask how it was 
received. Why, this preposterous, this inconceivable, this 
most hateful proposition was read through, discussed, delib- 
erated upon; and if you read the authorized report in the 
Guardian, you will see that the whole tone of the discussion 


was soft, and delicate, and apathetic, and that even when™ 


the language appeared to be resolute, it gave no hope what- 
ever of resoluteness in action. The strongest terms applied 
to this detestable document consisted in its being called a se- 
rious error on the part of the petitioners. You have, no 
doubt, all heard that there is such a thing as to condemn by 
faint praise. But take the converse. Is there not sucha 
thing as to praise by faint condemnation? And I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I firmgy believe that this petition was not so 
detestable to the Upper House of Convocation as it is to you, 
and to me, and to nineteen-twentieths of the thinking people 
of the British Empire. Why were their Lordships so deliberate 
on this petition? Iask, how could they deliberate? 1s there 
aman among them who will dare to say that the mere propo- 
sition itself is not a positive scandal to the Holy Scriptures of 
Almighty God? How @ould any one of them say that he 
would take into his consideration such a proposition as that, 
and see how far it was consistent with the rubrics of the 
Church of England? What have we to do with the rubrics? 
If the thing is inconsistent with Holy Writ, and the rubrics 
favor it, let the rubrics go to the winds. But it is not consis- 
tent with the rubrics, and God be praised for it. Their Lord- 
ships knew that it was not consistent with the rubrics. But 
why did they not come forward like Christian men and say 
at once and without a moment’s hesitation, ‘“‘ Away with this 
foul rag which you have brought before us! it is stained 
with all the pollutions of the red lady of Babylon!” Why did 
they not say, “ Away with it! it is consistent neither with 
the Holy Scripture, nor with the rubrics of the Church of 
England!’’ These men swore at their consecration that they 
would drive away heresy, but instead of their driving heresy 
away, heresy is driving away them. And now observe what 
was done after this mealy-mouthed, this contemptible dis- 
cussion, unworthy of reasonable men, more than unworthy 
of Episcopal men. What was the issue? Nota refusal to re- 
ceive the petition, or a resolution not to give any answer, but 
a referring of the whole thing to a Committee. 


_The Chureh, 











HOME, 


Some kind-hearted person wishes to give the home 
missionaries in Minnesota an opportunity to attend the next 
meeting of the American Board at Minneapolis, where they 
cannot fail to get some inspiration for their own work. As 
most of them are poor, they cannot afford to go. This indi- 
vidual gives twenty dollars, which will pay the most distant 
missionary’s expenses, and whoever feels disposed to follow 
his example can send his contribution to Rev. R. Hall, St. 
Paul. lf there is anything over, it can bring a missionary’s 
wife. 





The Congregationalist sees indications of a growing 
spirit of fraternity between denominations that have hitherto 
let each other alone, from one or two facts lately brought to 
its notice. For instance, in Abingdon, Mass., Congregational 
and Baptist clergymen have been uniting in a baptismal 
service at Island Pond, at the request of several candidates 
for immersion; and on a recent Sabbath the prayer-meeting 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Haverhill was, 
on invitation, led by Mr. Damon, the Universalist minister of 
that place; furthermore, Mr. Damon has preached in the 
Methodist pulpit there, and has been invited to occupy that of 
the Congregationalist’s also, his own people at the same time 
expressing hearty satisfaction in the Gospel as they have had 
it preached to them by a Baptist pastor. 


Following the feast of Purim comes the fast of Ab 
in the sacred calendar of the modern Jew. The latter he ob- 
served last Sunday, if he was a strict conformist, by abstain- 
ing from food and drink, in reciting the lamentations of 
Jeremiah, in reading the fourth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
and in dwelling generally upon the sins of his forefathers— 
for the fast commemorates their doom in the destruction of 
the first and second Temples. There is such a grand antiquity 
about these holy days of the Jews that we can well under- 
stand the reverence or joy with which they are celebrated by 
the most devout of the sect; but why not turn them to prac- 
tical account in these latter times, this last fast, for instance? 
Do not the children’s children of the forefathers sin also? 
Have they no transgressions to be lamented over? Another 
Jeremiah, we suspect, would not be at a loss to answer; and, 
in addition, he would have somebody besides Jews to weep 
for. 


Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, now in Berlin, adds 
his voice against the old tradition of the superiority of a for- 
eign education, and at the same time puts in a word for his 
own profession in this country. ‘ What a world of good,”’ he 
writes, ** would it do the young German licentiates to spend 
a year or two at New Haven, Andover, or Union, in learning 
to put thougnt into their sermons. The immense superiority 
of the American pulpit over every other, excepting that of 
Scotland, lies in its thinking power ; and it will be a sorry day 
for American churches if, in a blind quest of popular effect, 








or of the baser element of commercial success, they shall part 
with one iota of what has made their strength, their glory, 
and their increase. Said,a leading English minister to me, 
‘Your American ministers think where we Englishmen talk.’ 
Said the greatest professor of theology in Germany, * We have 
no such preaching as the American in Germany. Ah, if we 
could only have your union of thought with heart, of strength 
with feeling, of science with Scripture, we might get hold on 
the mind of Germany with the Gospel.’ This thing lies partly 
in the mental habit of the American, but much also in the 
method of training—the breadth, the comprehensiveness, and 
the logical vigor of American education, compared with the 
minuteness, the particularity, the exhaustive traditionalism, 
and the speculative phantasy of the Germans.” 





More than one of the religious weeklies takes up the 
hasty charge of the New York Times, that Protestantism is on 
the decline in the United States, and attempts, with no little 
warmth, to show its fallacy. Some prove it by figures; others 
by inference. This is a matter, however, which cannot be 
decided with mathematical accuracy, though the weight of 
statistics seems to be well on the side of Protestantism. The 
Christian Intelligencer comes to its defense with a vigorous 
pen and solid facts, and seeks to show the superficiality of 
the Times’ reasoning, which assumes, chiefly, that because 
Romanism is making progress in the Church of England, and 
because the Catholic immigration to this country is so heavy, 
and moreover, because Protestants are divided into many 
sects, not in apparent unison with each other, therefore, the 
recognized Protestantism of the country is destined to lose 
its ruling influence among us. But these positions cannot be 
sustained. The Christian Leader adds its protest, and claims 
that the increase of Catholicism does not keep pace with the 
increase of population, but it does believe that Protestantism 
is weaker than it need be, for failing to understand and prac- 
tise the spirit of Christian union which it talks so much 
about. With more of a Christian spirit and a better temper 
it might present a solider and more effective front. 

It was not to be supposed that the friends of the The- 
ological School at Yale would miss the offer of eighty thou- 
sand dollars for its benefit, provided a like sum should be 
raised by the first of August, without making an energetic 
effort to meet the conditions. This offer, it may be remem- 
bered, was made a month or two since by a liberal-handed 
resident of Brooklyn. Half of the second eighty thousand 
was soon secured, but subscriptions to the other half came 
in small and scattering sums, and about a week before the 
prescribed time some fifteen thousand dollars were still need- 
ed. To be so near success and not reach it could not be 
thought of, and accordingly a few citizens of New Haven 
have intimated their readiness to stand in the gap and thus 
secure the original offer, or one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars in all. There can be no doubt at least that the amount 
was made safe for the seminary on the first of the month. 
With the funds thus raised another new building will be 
erected in the course of a year, probably adjoining the Mar- 
quand Chapel and fronting on Elm Street, in which the in- 
creasing number of Divinity students can be accommodated. 
When completed, the Theological Department will then oc- 
cupy one of the most conspicuous corners in the neighbor- 
hood of the University. The Seminary was doing well before 
this last endowment or gift, far better than its most hopeful 
friends dared to anticipate five or six years ago; but now its 
prospects of a widening influence in the future are certain 
and flattering indeed, 





It was high time for the Vermont Congregationalists 
to look after their pastors’ salaries and propose a Sustenta- 
tion Fund, as they did at the Middlebury Convention, if there 
be any truth in certain published facts. From these we have 
it, that, while the Missionary Society has been doing a noble 
work keeping alive the feebler churches, the self-supporting 
churches have been, on the whole, losing ground. With more 
than two-thirds of them the pastoral relation has become a 
thing of the past. Meager salaries, seldom promptly paid, have 
discouraged good ministers themselves from settling for life, 
and temporary supplies have become far too common. Then 
there is great inequality in the contributions of churches to- 
wards their pastors’ support. Some pay many times as much 
per member as the stronger churches, and still cannot raise 
enough for their purpose. Under these circumstances, it is 
not to be surprised that the convention concluded that some- 
thing ought to be done to remedy matters of such vital im- 
portance to the denomination. The committee appointed to 
perfect a plan of sustentation have agreed upon its details, 
and the churches are now called upon to support it. They 
propose to make the minimum salary in the State nine hun- 
dred dollars—that is, increasing every salary less than this up 
to that sum, provided every church so helped first helps it- 
self as far as possible. The conditions of rendering assist- 
ance are, that the pastor shall be actually settled; that the 
people shall pay him at least five hundred dollars; and that it 
shall be paid quarterly in full (and it might have been added 
in legal tender); that there shall be systematic contributions 
by the people to the American Board and tbe State Missionary 
Societies, and also the Sustentation Fund; and further that 
no parsonage shall be reckoned higher than one hundred dol- 
lars a year. If a church complies with these provisions, it is 
to be aided by the general fund, and its pastor comfortably 
settled. Now, Vermont is not the only State whose Congre- 
gational pastors are on the average so penuriously sustaired, 
but we believe it is the first State which has made a move to 
a better and a healthier order of things for the churches, It 
suggests something to other Congregational associations in 
the country. 





FOREIGN. 


A “ Watercress, Flower and Fruitsellers’ Mission” 
figures among London’s charities, and at its last annual meet- 
ing several hundred girls, who sell the fragrant and tempting 
contents of their baskets every day upon the streets, assem- 
bled to a substantial tea. But the beauty of this mission is 
that it comprises five evening schools, sewing classes, a cloth- 
ing club, a “ penny bank,”’ a soup kitchen, a fund for desté- 
tute children’s dinners, a loan fund, and a complete system 
of district visiting and Scripture reading which has been 
effectual in many ways. 

Another little bit of ‘‘unpleasantness” in a rural 
parish is charged to the ritualism that is creeping into the 
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- English Church. One hundred and sixty-five churchmen, 


headed by their wardens, complain®t6 their bishop that their 
vicar has brought in some of the new “ practices” which they 
have dreaded so much. He has, among other things, intro- 
ducedtandles, flowers and other decorations within the com- 
munion rails, and then he stands on the west side of the table 
instead of at the north end. This has driven many of the 
parishioners to other churches, and puts the bishop to the 
dilemma of replying without giving offense to either side. 





The Old Catholics have an eloquent advocate in Dr. 
Michelis, the eminent German scholar and preacher. His ex- 
communication by the Pope made him independent of his 
former associations, and he and Hyacinthe are now looked 
upon as the leaders of the Reform movement in Switzerland 
and Germany. Besides his philosophical studies, Michelis, 
when a priest in the Panderborn Catholic Seminary, entered 
into the field of natural science, and subsequently published 
a work with the view of reconciling science and revelation. 
In theology he has always been a champion of the most lib- 
eral tendencies, and hence he naturally falls into the ranks 
of the Reform party. He held the first Old Catholic service 
in Zurich, June 29th. 





From the tenor of the Shah’s replies to the deputa- 
tions representing religious bodies, one would infer that lib- 
erty of conscience was as amply secured in Persia as in 
England or this country. To the Committee of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance his Majesty sends word that he is pleased to 
think that religious toleration is already universal in Persia, 
no one, whether Christian, or Jew, or Parsee, being subjected 
to persecution or ill-treatment on account of his religion; 
and he adds that “ he will continue in this course of even- 
handed justice, regarding all classes of his subjects with equal 
care and solicitude.” This is all that could be asked, and 
reads well when delivered before a Christian body. Now let 
this reply be published in the Persian language, and scattered 
throughout the empire by the Shah himself, and then it will 
be known that he means what he says. What was the neces- 
sity of the petitions from the London Parsees and Jews, ask- 
ing protection for their co-religionists in the Shah's domains, 
if that protection was already guaranteed ? 


—s———_—_—- 


It is rather an unfortunate circumstance for the 
Pope, if for no one else, that any part of Italy should be sub- 
ject to earthquakes or pestilence. He made a wretched allu- 
sion to them in one of his last speeches, and unwittingly put 
himself into an inconsistent position, which does not comport 
with infallibility. That last earthquake at Bellano was a 
severe one, and his Holiness must have felt it, for he declared 
that it was a most glorious display of God’s justice; that it 
was a scourge by which Providence visits the deeds of the 
desecrators of the conventsand spoilers of the Church. With 
a grim jocularity (to quote from the London Times corres- 
pondent) he even compared the cholera setting in on one side 
and the earthquake on the other, to the “ Right” and * Left’’ 
of the Chamber of Deputies, which conspired, with their al- 
most unanimous vote, to pass the Bill for the abolition of the 
religious corporations. ‘“ Ha,”’ the Pope said, substantially, 
* you robbed the Church, gentlemen! Take that!” But on 
the other hand, the venerable Pius LX. is reminded of what 
may have escaped his memory, that immediately after his 
own accession, and while he was still the hope of Christendom 
and of Italy, the Tiber spread desolation along its banks, and 
that, during his reign, an earthquake caused enormous de- 
struction, and the cholera twice devastated his own domin- 
ions. He did not stop to tell, in the speech referred to, whose 
sins those evils were sent to punish, nor why, if at Bellano it 
was the incignant eye of God which caused the earth to trem- 
ble, his wrath should have fallen so heavily on the churches 
and those within them ; nor why, on the very festa of St. Peter, 
the churches which suffered most should have been those 
dedicated to him, 


Poor Thomas 4 Becket—slaughtered at the rails ot 
the altar, his body burned and strewn to the winds, his name 
at once glorified and defamed in history—the very ghost of 
his memory now comes up, six centuries later, to frighten 
and disquiet some timid souls. The “ pilgrimage’ to his 
shrine, old Canterbury Cathedral, has been revived by the 
Young Men’s Catholic Association of London, and the man- 
ner of their last reception there has made a stir. The vener- 
able structure belongs to Protestant England, but on this 
occasion a devout worshiper would have paused, and won- 
dered whether he were not in St. Peter's at Rome; for “ pil- 
grims"’ and not churchmen were in possession. A hundred 
ecclesiastics and three hundred Catholic visitors had come by 
special train to Canterbury, where the chief magistrate grect- 
ed them with a cold collation. Then they went to the Cathe- 
dral, and found that the dean and chapter had afforded them 
every facility to carry out their plans. After visiting the 
cloister, the chapter-house, and doing homage, so to speak, 
at the spot where the famous archbishop met his death, and 
at the shrine where his corpse was originally buried, Father 
Christie, a noted pervert to Popery, moved toward the altar- 
steps, and there delivered a stirring discourse on the interest- 
ing antiquities of the place. Then, again, at St. Martin’s 
Church, the Episcopal rector showed marked attention to the 
“ excursionists,” and delighted them himself with a paper on 
the relics of his church, and, to end with, the “pilgrims” 
were conducted over the private grounds of St. Augustine’s 
Protestant College, by its reverend warden. Now, all this 
has shocked a great many good people, and has moved some 
of the metropolitan journals to comment on it. One of them 
construes the pilgrimage as a decided triumph of the Roman- 
ists. Another calls for an explanation of these incidents; 
and the Morning Advertiser complains that the fact was sin- 
gularly significant that a famous Jesuit ecclesiastic should 
have had possession of one of the principal Anglican churches, 
and therein address, for full fifty minutes, a large and atten- 
tive body of Romanists bound together in a religious guild 
which included Jesuits, Dominicans and Benedictines. “We 
wonder,” it says, “if the Metropolitan will take notice of the 
remarkable event, or demand an explanation from the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury respecting their unaccountable 
account;” and then it asks that impressive but enigmatic 
question, **Can such things be?’’ Well, we can only answer, 
at this distance, that it seems such things are—and if they do 
Protestant England any hurt, then her Protestantism needs 
looking after. 





The Week, 





[From Tuesday, July 29, to Monday, Aug. 4.) 


Large fires have occurred during the week in this 
city, in Norwalk, Va., in Boston, in Portland, Oregon, and in 
Norwich, Conn. In thiscity and Boston Government bonded 
warehouses were destroyed, with large quantities of lately im- 
ported goods. 


The cholera seems to be rather on the increase than 
otherwise in the West and South. The Eastern and Middle 
States have thus far escaped almost entirely. The disease re- 
tainsits uncertain character, and seldom causes enough deaths 
in one place to create a panic. Murfreesboro, Tenn., is in the 
worst plight at present. 


The Jacksonville (Fla.) Union says that the success- 
ful cultivation of tea in and about that city is an accom- 
plished fact. It says that the genuine tea-plant is growing 
profusely all over the suburbs, and that if any one would be 
at the pains to gather and prepare it for market, its value as 
an article of commerce would soon be recognized. 


American friends and admirers of the Tichborne 
claimant are to have an opportunity to subscribe in aid of his 
remarkable cause. One Whalley, M. P., is coming to this 
country on a collecting tour. We wish him joy and a safe 
exit, * unkicked of person and untweaked of feature" from 
all offices where he may present his subscription book. 


In Massachusetts the anti-Butler movement has 
passed outside the columns of newspapers and taken shape in 
meetings. The first of them was heldin Boston. Apparently 
the meeting was engineered by the friends of Messrs. Dawes 
and Hoar. At any rate these gentlemen took the opportunity 
to pronounce against Butler, which is certainly matter for 
congratulation, so long as-we have nothing better to an- 
nounce, 


Our contemporary of the Danbury News, whose ir- 
resistibly comical descriptions of life in that beautiful old 
New England town are quoted all over this country and to a 
considerable extent in England, is prospering as he deserves 
to do. A handsome building for the publication offices of the 
News is erecting in Danbury, and the paper, which is really a 
good one, independently of its well-known tendency to view 
things in a ludicrous light, is becoming one of the most popu- 
lar of the country journals. 








Now this is rather too bad. Here we quoted Queen 
Victoria’s message concerning International Arbitration the 
other day, and drew therefrom the inference that she 
thought it all right and would try to make things agreeable 
all round. The Spectator has now come to hand, and it seems 
that all Her Majesty’s expressions of interest merely went 
to make up a parliamentary snub. Mr. Richard the origin- 
ator of the petition, which called out the message, may, says 
the journal referred to, consider himself politely ignored. 


On Friday a defective switch on the Hudson River 
Railroad threw a freight car off the track just as the “ Sara- 
toga Express’ was rushing past at forty miles an hour. This 
was struck by a palace car and was fortunately knocked 
back, so that only one of the express carriages was much 
damaged. Three or four passengers were seriously injured 
and a dozen or more were slightly hurt. It was an exceed- 
ingly narrow escape from a terrible loss of life. The same 
day an oil train and a freight train came in collision on the 
Alleghany Valley Railroad. Two brakemen were killed and 
fifteen oil cars were burned. 





Of the iron-clads which the Spanish Government 
lost last week, one, the Vigilante has fallen once more into 
their hands. It was through the unwarrantable interference 
of a German naval officer that it happened. He accepted as 
conclusive the proclamation of the Madrid Government 
calling the insurgent vessels “ pirates,’ and acted accordingly. 
He has been reprimanded, and the Vigilante is turned over to 
the Spaniards with many apologies for interference in a 
family quarrel. The rest of the iron-clads are as yet seem- 
ingly undecided whether to fight one another or some one 
else; and as for the Carlists, they have not gained any ad- 
vantage since last week. The Government is, if anything, a 
little stronger than it was. 


According to the Department Agricultural Reports 
for July, the prospect for a good crop of winter wheat has 
improved, while owing to unseasonable weather in some 
quarters, and to the depredations of insects elsewhere, the 
estimate for spring wheat has fallen off. Excepting in West 
Virginia and Minnesota the average of the corn-crop has 
fallen off. Everywhere corn planting was retarded by the 
weather. Up to July, reports of the cotton crop indicate 89.5 
per cent. of an average. During June the prospective yield 
of oats declined in the New England, Middle and Northwestern 
States except Wisconsin, but improved in all the Gulf States 
except Mississippi. Winter rye has improved in Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, Miss- 
issippi, Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Iowa. 
Elsewhere, it remained stationary or declined. Grass crops 
generally improved throughout the “ hay States ’’ when com- 
pared with last year’s crops. The drought has, however, 
greatly shortened the crop. The Colorado potato bug has 
reached the western counties of New York. Georgia has the 
best crop of potatoes (111), and Delaware the worst (76). 


The Board of Health followed up its sudden and 
effectual raid upon the Washington Market booths by serving 
notices to quit upon the occupants of similar stalls at Fulton 
Market and at some of the smaller markets less known to 
fame. The work of demolition began on Saturday. In its 
contest with the Rendering Company, a concern which takes 
charge of all the city offal, and has for some time been 
accustomed to reduce it to a marketable shape at one of 
the up-town wharves, the Board has gained a victory; but 
the Rendering Company has resorted to its old tactics of 
dumping the offal in the lower bay, to the justifiable disgust 
of riparian residents and steamboat travelers. The tide is 
expected to carry all the objectionable matter out to sea, but 
in point of fact it does not do this and the result is disastrous. 
They manage these things better in Paris. There everything 
is put through a process which offends no one’s nostrils, and 
which produces marketable arti-les of a quality which com- 
mands remunerative prices. It would seem that some such 





process might well be employed here. Indeed, if nothing 
better can be done, the city can easily, and at a comparatively 
small outlay provide furnaces which will reduce to cinders any 
organic substance thrown into them in a very short space of 
time. To be sure this will not pay so well as the more 
elaborate rendering process, but it will solve a problem 
which is just now a perplexing one. 

At last the French Assembly has dared to take a re- 
cess, leaving twenty-five of its members as a permanent com- 
mittee at Versailles to guard against possible cabals while the 
delegates are rusticating. - President MacMahon sent in on 
Tuesday, a message proroguing the Assembly, and assuming 
the responsibility of preserving order during the recess, but 
we are not informed as to the final action of the Assembly in 
leaving affairs to take care of themselves. Judging from ac- 
counts received by mail of the scene in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, when a recess was at first proposed, it is strange if a 
fracas of some kind did not occur. At the time to which we 
refer a Bill was brought in ordering the aforementioned 
“Permanent Committee” to prosecute journalists who print 
speeches calling for the dissolution of the Assembly. Under 
this Bill it would have been possible to imprison a journalist 
for printing a temperate speech made even by the President 
of the Republic himself. Of course there was a tremendous 
row in the Assembly, the friends of the measure protesting 
that the Bill was intended for the suppression, not of dele- 
gates, but of journalists, and its enemies, including of course 
Gambetta, pointing out the atrociously tyrannical character 
of the measure. The delegates became in the end so tumultu- 
ous that the question had to be dropped entirely for the time 
being. It is extraordinary how impossible it is for French- 
men to join debate in the Chamber of Deputies. They will 
listen to argument anywhere else, but no exciting topic can 
be discussed in the presence of the opposition party. The 
Assembly has at all events broken up for a recess, the Ger- 
mans have evacuated all the departments save Verdun, and 
now there is talk of MacMahon’s resigning in favor of the 
Duke of Paris as legitimate sovereign. 








Through the Tribune correspondence we have news 
of the great Yellowstone expedition up to July 3d, at which 
date it had progressed far enough to the westward of Fort 
Rice, in Dakota, to justify the expectation of reaching the 
mouth of Powder River, some two hundred and fifty miles 
west of the starting-point by August Ist. A like dis- 
tance, or rather more, remains to be traversed before the 
Yellowstone region proper is reached. Since the close of 
the war, no military expedition of like size has been under- 
taken by the United States. It is under the command of 
Colonel and Brevet Major-General David 8. Stanley, of the 
Twenty-Second Infantry, who has a large part of his own 
regiment, with Custar and his famous Seventh Cavalry to 
serve as escort. The protection of engineers in surveying 
the route for the Northern Pacific Railroad is among the ob- 
jects to be accomplished. A more thorough exploration of 
the wonderful Yellowstone Valley than has yet been effected 
will, it is hoped, be carried out. The country through which 
the line of march extends is the haunt of powerful and hos- 
tile Indian tribes, who will doubtless be overawed by the 
fighting strength of the expedition, and will accordingly con- 
tent themselves by casual raids when the column is well 
strung out, and by night attacks. The expedition has en- 
countered some storms which are described as very terrible. 
The hail was so heavy and violent in one instance that all the 
animals became quite unmanageable, the men were beaten 
black and blue by its force, and a young antelope was found 
dead near the camp, having been killed by the falling hail. 
Thunder-gusts are comparatively frequent, and of such power 
that tents and wagons go down before them in an instant. If 
successful, as it promises to be, the expedition will add largely 
to our knowledge of this strange region, which has already 
been graphically described in our columns by Professor R. W. 
Raymond, one of its earliest explorers. Military posts will 
doubtless be established at points which will render it com- 
paratively safe for visitors to venture into these regions, 
hitherto only accessible by those who were ready to fight 
their way out. It will not be long before we shall have lady 
correspondents writing descriptions of the Great Geysers and 
their attendant wonders. 


While England is a monarchy it is necessary that the 
bills of her royal family should be paid, but some of these 
bills are more distasteful to the House of Commons every 
time they are presented. Here, for instance, is Her Majesty 
betrothing Prince Alfred, the Duke of Edinburgh, to the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandroyna, of Russia, and Parlia- 
ment is asked to vote him an allowance of £25,000. The Bill 
providing the annuity has been passed, but the debate which 
arose on its introduction was more bitter than upon the last 
occasion of like character, and we may assume that by the 
time the Princess Beatrice, Queen Victoria's ninth child, is 
married, it wil) be as much as a Government's life is worth to 
ask fora large annuity. Mr. P. A. Taylor, Member for Lei- 
cester, was the principal opponent of the measure in she 
House. Outside of Parliament the Republicans were not in- 
active. Mr. Bradlaugh called agmeeting in Hyde Park for 
Sunday the 3d inst., and Sunday demonstrations of like nature 
have taken place at Nottingham, Birmingham, and elsewhere. 
A meastre of this kind which has been passed by the House 
is not likely to be rejected by the Lords. In its diplomatic 
and ecclesiastical aspects the betrothal is not uninteresting. 
The lady, the only daughter of the Czar, is about twenty years 
old, and has a magnificent dowry. The Duke is some ten 
years her senior, has at least enough income to gratify mod- 
erate tastes, and is heir to the throne of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and this brings us to the diplomacy in the case. Of course a 
marriage between the reigning houses of England and Rus- 
sia is directly significant of an amicable settlement of the 
threatened trouble in Central Asia; and, on the other hand, 
when the Prince ascends the throne of his German princi- 
pality, he will come directly under Prussian influence, and 
everybody knows that the three sovereigns of Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia have lately been hobnobbing without deference 
to outside opinion. Upon the whole, the match and its con- 
sequences are quite complicated, and afford a fertile theme 
of discussion in the foreign journals. In the matter of 
Church relationship, the Grand Duchess is certainly liberal in 
consenting that her children shall be brought up Protestants, 
she herself retaining the Greek faith of her ancestors. The 
Duke, of course, remains faithful to the Church of England. 
Altogether, this proposed marriage is a far more effective 
move than was the reception of the Shah a few weeks since, 
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Scientific and Sanitary, 











MENTAL POWERS OF BIRDS. 
A RECENT number of the Popular Science 
Review contains an able and interesting article 
from the pen of Mr. A. Leith Adams, concerning the 
mental qualities displayed by birds, to which we are 
indebted for the following information. The mental 
qualities displayed by birds, to which we are indebted 
for the following information. The mental faculties 
of birds are admitted to be greatly inferior to those of 
the higher quadrupeds; but, irrespective of their re- 
markable instincts, they exhibit other mental qualities 
of no mean order. 

In the first place, certain mental powers in birds are 
improved by exercise. Even instincts which are con- 
sidered to be uninfluenced by teaching or example 
often display variations expressive of both reason and 
judgement. Fear is a good instance of an instinctive 
emotion, which has been greatly strengthened by ex- 
perience. As an illustration we may compare the an- 
cient Egyptian method of killing water-birds, by 
means of missiles of wood shaped like the letter 8, with 
the present practice, where, with the utmost caution 
and aid of gunpowder, it is extremely difficult even to 
get within range. The school-boy knows the effect 
produced by the report of his gun on many birds, and 
how other senses become sharpened in consequence; 
for instance, the crow and magpie perceive the imple- 
ment of destruction long before it can be brought to 
bearon them. Fear of man has changed the habits of 
many birds. Thus the geese on the Nile feed at night, 
and repair to the islands and sand-banks in the day, 
when they can easily observe the approach of the nu- 
merous fowlers who wage a constant warfare during 
the cold months, Terror is displayed by many birds. 
This is evinced by the widely dilated eyelids, wild as- 
pect and loud screams of wounded eagles, parrots and 
the like. Anger and sorrow are evinced by plaintive 
cries and efforts to drive away the plundercr of the 
nest; indeed, instances of prolonged grief from the loss 
of a mate have been recorded. Hatred is displayed by 
certain species; for example, in flocks of swallows 
chasing and tormenting hawks, 

Mr. Adams gives several examples illustrative of the 
existence of the perceptive faculty in birds. He tells 
ofan American mocking-bird which invariably called 
to its owner whenever his voice was heard in the hall. 
\cain, a Carolina mocking-bird (the natural call of 

ich is so like the mew of a cat that it is known by 
Le name of cat-bird), although reared from the nest, 
displayed an inordinate dislike for cats, whilst a bull- 
tcrrier never caused it any concern. Probably birds 
dream, as caged individuals may often be observed to 
utter cries when the head is under the wing, and sud- 
denly awake, as if the mental image had been the 
cause, 

The excellence of bird architecture, and the efforts 
to conceal the nest, furnish beautiful instances of in- 
stinctive intelligence; but surely there is also some 
dread of man or four-footed foes in the case of the 
weaver-bird of India (Ploceus baya), which places its 
couspicuous nest in situations not easily accessible, 
suspending them, for instance, from the tips of branches 
overhanging deep wells, or from the top branches of 
acacia, and other thorny trees. A sense of the beau- 
tiful is surely present when the peacock displays his 
gorgeous attire before the hen, or when the chaffinch 
spreads out its wings in order to show off the rich color- 
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ings of his upper parts. 


The facts in relation to carrier-pigeons finding their 
hemes after many months’ absence, and other similar 
instances, indicate that birds possess remarkable pow- 
ers of memory and perception. Curious instances of 
instinctive benevolence are displayed by the young of 
many sorts of birds. Mr. Adams noticed frequently, 
when rearing individuals of the migratory thrush of 
North America, that when an unfledged bird was 
placed with another just taught to feed itself, there 
was always a strong disposition on the part of the latter 
to become the foster-parent. Social instincts are very 
strong in many sorts of birds, some evincing remark- 
ableaffection for each other. There are several species 
of bee-eaters—the little love-birds and others—so fond- 
ly attached that they puddle together on the same 
branch, and are disconsolate when separated. 

The power of imitation, although strong in birds, is 
confined altogether to the voice. Every observer who 
has paid attention to their songs and Call-notes will 
admit that they are great copyists. The voice of birds 
is the nearest approach to language, and although de- 
cidedly instinctive, it is developed more or less by im- 
itation. A bullfinch or canary reared from the nest, 
aud kept apart from its own kind, willsing as perfectly 
2s if brought up in the society of its parents; but it is 
a question whether this hereditary instinct would 
maintain its character through many generations of 
canaries treated in the above way. 

The instinctive desire which comes over the bird at 
the migratory seasons, and compels it to depart, al- 
though apparently a blind impulse, is assuredly awak- 
ened by causes adverse to the well-being of the species, 
Take, for example, the swallows. The parental duties 
over, the change of temperature and consequent fail- 
ure of insect life necessitate a change in the mode of 
obtaining subsistence. The insects which still remain 
are confined to low levels; hence the crowding together 
aud ground-skimming of old aud young birds, until 


the supplies disappear and the weather gets colder, 
when they depart in a body to Africa. A remarkable 
circumstance in connection with birds’ migrations is 
the regularity of their comings and goings. Some never 
halt, and are seen steering their courses at high eleva- 
tious, evidently aware that the intermediate lands are 
not those they are seeking. Some birds recognize per- 
sons and objects after a length of time; indeed, the 
same individuals have been known to return to their 
nests year after year. 

From these facts, and from many others of which 
our limited space will not admit mention, Mr. Adams 
concludes that birds display emotions of a varied 
character by well-marked vocal utterances and ges- 
tures, and that although these and other mental quali- 
ties are, to a great extent, instinctive, there are, at the 
same time, clear indicdtions of reasun in many in- 
stances. We may believe, therefore, that although the 
intellectual powers of birds are generally much infe- 
rior to those of quadrupeds, they show the progressive 
development of their class, as do their organisms; and 
as the corporeal structure is suited for the welfare of 
the species, so the instincts and other mental qualities 
are developed and modified. 


COLOR OF THE SKY. 


COLAS, in Les Mondes, refers to the blue 
.. e color exhibited by the water of certain lakes, 
and says that it is due to the presence of dissolved or 
minutely divided gelatinous silica. He mentions as 
instances the lake of Geneva, the water of the d’ Huis, 
and more particularly the water of ,a source near the 
Mont-Dore (Département du Puy-de-Déme), which 
even exhibits a blue color when placed in a white glass 
decanter. 

This writer also refers the blue color of the sky to 
finely divided gelatinous silica (hydrated silica) held 
in suspension in the clouds on account of its great 
lightness. The color of the sky has, until very recent- 
ly, been accounted for as follows: The atmosphere is 
not perfectly transparent. The sun illumines its par- 
ticles; these scatter by reflection the light which they 
receive, particularly the blue, in all directions, pro- 
ducing that general illumination called daylight, and 
giving to the sky its bluish aspect. A few years ago, 
in a lecture before the Royal Institution, Professor 
Tyndall advanced the theory that the blue color of 
the sky is due to suspended aqueous vapor, and he de- 
monstrated, by a very beautiful experiment, that this 
cause is competent to produce the effect. No one will 
deny that the theory of M. Colas may be true in special 
cases, but as a general explanation of the phenome- 
non, the theory of Professor Tyndall appears for many 
reasons far more satisfactory. 


Publishers’ Department. 


New York, August 6, 1873. 




















SEND FOR YOUR OLEOGRAPH. 


\ E call attention to the fact that we have 

now in New York a sufficient number of 
Oleographs to send them to everybody who is to have 
one. Weare notifying our subscribers individually as 
fast as it can possibly be done, that we are ready to de- 
liver this premium, and only wait to learn if they wish 
any change made in the style of mounting, or in the 
manner of delivery, in order that they may get it in the 
most satisfactory shape, and in the most convenient 
manner. Werefer them to the tabulated statement 
in the next column, “ THE PictURE PREMIUMS, Inount- 
ing and delivery,” to see exactly to what the money 
already paid entitles them, and to see what changes 
may be made. : 

Now if those who are waiting for their Oleograph 
will please look at the table in the next column, and see 
if the money they have sent will cover what they want, 
and will then notify us, we will deliver their Oleographs 
immediately upon the receipt of their notification— 
making whatever changes they desire, and send the 
money for, or without making any change in case 
they are satisfied with what is already due them, in 
which latter case no more money need be sent. 

We are not yet in position to announce complete 
delivery of the ‘Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” 
chromos, on account of the peculiar misfortunes of last 
winter’s experience. But we expect to catch up very 
soon with this Pair also. 








CHROMOS—* BABIES” AND OLEO- 
GRAPHS. 


HOSE to whom the pair of ‘‘ Baby *” Chromos 
are still due will be glad to know what are the 
prospects for getting them. We find that we yet 
owe about 6,000 pairs. The probabilities are (we call 
them probabilities, for “ certainties’ would be a bold 
word for us to use in this connection, after our pre- 
vious experience) that we shall begin to deliver them 
about the 15th of August; and we shall complete that 
delivery by the Ist of September. 

As we have aiready announced, we have in New 
York enough of the Oleographs to send to everybody ; 
and the delivery is going on as fast as possible. Those 
who have not yet received them are requested to learn 
from the tabulated statement in the next column (“THE 
PICTURE PREMIUMS, Mounting and Delivery"), just 
what the money they have sent entitles them to; and 





| then, if they wish any Ghange pady ip the style of 


mounting or the manner of delivery, to notify us. 
Failing to hear from them, we shall send the premium 
according to the amount already received. This de« 
livery must be finished by August lth. 





WE WILL SEND FREE 

O any subscriber of the Christian Union. a 

specimen number of PLymMoutH Putpit, a weekly 
pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing, in 
clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINwoop’s ver- 
batim phonographic reports of the Rev. Henry WarD 
BEECHER’S sermons in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CuristrAn Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums. 











THERE IS MONEY 


O be made, even in these dull times, by taking 

an Agency for the sale of our Subscription Books. 

Few realize how profitable to the agent the business is. 

$412.80 is what one agent actually earned in four weeks, 

and $900.00 in eight weeks was made bya woman. Any 

active, intelligent person, man or woman, will find in 

book canvassing a business in which the profits are sure 

to be in proportion to the tact, activity and fidelity of 

the canvasser. 

We refer those seeking employment to our advertise- 

ment on the second page of this number of the paper. 








TERMS. 





One Year’s Subscription, [(nmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscziption, Unmounted Picture.......... 5 75 
Extra Remittances for. 

ES EEL III OT NOTE wes, <a 
INE ION, .scins sacs peadaeencowsccesn€es02sestceee 25 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber). ...........--++++ 40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see below).......... 2B 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ #2 00 








THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 
1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, unmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 


2. $3.10 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 


8. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
Office. (2 Or, the chromos *“* Wide Awake” and * Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 


4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. {2 Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake” 
and “ Fast Asleep,”’ mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 


5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express.at the expense of the subscriber.* 


6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent byexpress. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid 23.65 will receive the pic- 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressaze 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 


CB Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for 2% cents, applies ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (i. ¢., without transfer) by one or more of the following Express , 
Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. 











BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street and number 
if requisite; town, county, and State wrariably. Say also 
whether it is a Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these perticulars may resuit in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it docs, the fault will be your 
own. \ 


MovuntTep CHromos.—Renewers or Subseribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, nn- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by larre quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well! as the most satisfuc- 
tory way in the end. For particulars see “Tug PicruRKR 
Premiums, Mounting and Delivery,”’ above. 


REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-jabel that 
their money has been rectived; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postaye stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 





| the money fog renewal af Inde} Hy Weeks ib pdyance, 
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